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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
By Mrs. H. Lewis. 
———_o__ —_ 
CHAPTER I. 
RED WOODE. 
Oh! how impatierice gains upon the soul 
When the long-promised hour of joy draws near! 
How slow the tardy moments seem to roll! 
Mrs. Tighe. 

Repwoopz, the home for many generations of the 
Barons of Redwoode, looked more than ever grand 
and stately in the early sunlight of the pleasant 
summer morning. The mansion stood in the midst 
of a large and ancient grove, which was diversified 
with charming drives, numerous shaded walks, and 
adorned with a multitude of summer-houses and grot- 
toes, in the midst of whose luxuriousness an almost arc- 
tie coolness reigned in the greatest heats of summer. 
A clear, perennial brook wound its shining way around 
the base of the hill crowned by the dwelling, and from 
the towers of Redwoode could be plainly seen the 
glittering waters of the English channel, which 
formed the eastern boundary of the estate. 

With the decease of one of the noblest and best 
of all the barons of Redwoode, a year or more pre- 
vious-to the opening date of our stery, this ancient 
and honourable title had become extinct. The pre- 
sent owner, the undisputed proprietor of all the fair 
domain, was the widow of the last baron. With 
little love for gay society, her mind aprey to brooding 
melancholy, for which even the death of her husband 
could not sufficiently account, Lady Redwoode sought 
peace admidst the shades of her magnificent home, 
her solitude cheered only by the e and com- 
panionship of her late Kusband'stavourite nephew, 
the only son of his best-loved sister. 

The estate had been left by her husband to Lady 
Redwoode entirely without restriction. Making the 
most of his unlimited power, he had bequeathed her 
his entire estate, real and personal, but it had been 
his expressed wish that at her death his nephew 








[SOREL OVERTAKES SIR RICHARD. ] 


should succeed to the property. He had not exacted, 
and Lady Redwoode had not given any formal pro- 
mise to that effect, but the sympathy and affection 
between the noble couple had been so entire that his 
lordship had never once doubted her compliance 
with his wishes. His nephew had spent many years 
at Redwoode, had been taught to consider himself its 
future owner, and Lady Redwoode had adoptéd him 
in her heart, in place of the son whom heaven had 
denied to her prayers. 

Upon the morning we have indicated Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe, the nephew in question, was lounging in 
the dim old library, with a discontented expression 
upon his face. If esthetic arrangements could impart 
happiness, his eyes would surely have been sparkling, 
and his lips must have worn a smile. The room 
was long and wide, lined with books, ornamented with 
busts and statues in niches, and furnished with every 
luxurious accessory to study or the enjoyment of 
literature. The lofty, groino? ceiling, with its in- 
numerable intersecting arches, all elaborately carved, 
looked as though it had been the united work of 
fairies and giants, and reminded one irresistibly of 
dim and solemn forest aisles. The thick carpet cover- 
ing the floor resembled the heavy, elastic moss that 
grows in woody wilds. The deep oriel windows were 
radiant recesses of light, and through their clear 
crystal could be caught glimpses of lovely shaded 
nooks in the depths of the closely surrounding wood, 
and now and then might be seen at brief distances 
groups of tamed deer, browzing lazily on the rich 
herbage. 

Mr. Andrew Forsythe was not insensible to all these 
things. Indeed, he had never before regarded them 
with the intensely appreciative glance he now be- 
stowed upon them. Some light remark he had 
chanced to overhear but an hour before from ongof 
his aunt’s dependants had aroused in him a vivid 
feeling of his uncertain position at Redwoode, and 
of the fact that his uncle’s widow had never yet 
formally declared him to be her heir, or even ix pri- 
vate and familiar conversation assured him that he 
should yet be master where he was at present only a 
guest. 





“ Yes, as Kenneth said, she may marry again,” hoe 
muttered, as he strode ay wa across the floor. 
“Tf she should, what weuld become of me? Red 
woode would go to enrich the second husband and 
to endow the children of the second marriage. And 
I—reared in every luxury, accustomed to respectful 
homage as the future master of Redwoode—lI, to 
whom the mere mention of labour is repugnant, and 
who chafe at the slightest himt of restraint, must go 
to work and earn my own living. I wonder my uncle 
did not foresee these probabilities. How could he 
have been se foolish and blind as to leave me abso- 
lutely dependant upon: the caprices of a woman so 
young and beautiful as his widow? But I will 
never relinquish my present position without a 
struggle. Itis too late for me to study a profession ; 
I hate even the semblance of self-exertion, and can 
be happy and contented only as a gentleman of 
leisure. I must ascertain at once my aunt’s intentions 
with regard to me!” 

His handsome face gathered « resolute look under 
its clouded expression, and his keen black eyes 
glowed with unusual steadiness. He had a look of 
extreme youth, notwithstanding that his years had 
numbered five and twenty. His complexion was florid 
and had the freshness ef boyhood, his slender figure 
was well knit and elastic, and hisentire appearance 
was decidedly prepossessing. His partial relatives 
believed him to be the embodiment of every manly 
virtue, unmarred by any fault save that of an ex 
tremely passionate temper ; but the steward who had 
frequently yielded to his demands for money when 
he had exceeded his liberal annual allowance from 
Lady Redwoode, and the servants whose office it was 
to wait upon the young gentleman, could have told 
of petty, revengeful acts and frequent displays of 
selfishness and tyranny that plainly enough evinced 
a narrow and ignoble soul on the part of Andrew 


abn 

“ Lady Redwoode is now in the prime of her beauty, 
and youthful enough to attract around her acrowd of 
admirers as soon as she opens her doors to society,” 
resumed the young man, after an agitated pause. 
“She has no lovers now—that is, no avowed suitors 
€ 
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—but she cannot/be without them long. She used 
to be fond of society, seeming to find im.it some relief 
from the cankering melancholy that has always 
clouded her life since I have krown her, and she has 
a! ways been a recognized belle. 
she will long continue to immure herself at Red- 
woode, especially as her year of mourning for my 
icle has expire’. I seem suddenly to eave} 
owshentd from a dream to find myself standing upon 
the brink of a precipice. What am I to do?” 
He approached one of the windows and looked out 


upon the lovely scene of woodland, gardens, sleeping 
lake, and shining brook, his eyes bright with 
avaricious light, and his countenance expressing 
ixithfully his greedy longing to become master of all 
Lh beheld 

a here is nothing I would not do to become owner 


here!” he whispered, almost unconsciously, yet with 
a strange significance in look andtone. “ Nothing— 
nothing !”’ 

The words yet lingered on his lips, when the 
library door swung on its hinges, and Lady Red- 
woode came into the apartment. 

With a quick start, and @ sudden flush on his 
ce! cock, yet with a gentle, deferential manner, he sprang 
t. meet her and offer her@ chair. 

Her ladyship was @ etately, graceful woman, not 
yet ecight-and-thirty peams old, Bheqwas a tall, im- 
perious, blond® beawby, im ber mature Saxon 
loveliness, with a jon ms fair as the petal 
of an Africam lily, exoept am ther cheeks, which 
were tingediwith e faintroseatefimgh. Her hajrwas 
silky in temtare and goldendm ime, reminding ene.of 
w aving tassels of Indian eer, aud it was drawn 
away in burned trem ‘her pure brows, and 
po thered low at the back @f her hhead in a classical 
cil. Neither stegt nor > ia her figure was up- 
oneal in ite comtour, emit dhe carried herself with 

# qucenly grace and majeaty thet was wont to exect. 
acoretion and homage frem @l who beheld her. 

‘There was pothing im fe expression of her face, 
or in her attine, to iuthigaite that she 
sorrow. In berdarge tine eyes, af that pure, dp, 
intense blue gometimes sean in an 


2. w-feund i Her proud, sweet 
a)! aglow with am ineffable too for wards, 
Pe pear eg oy fe @ strange 


@ exchanged 
mourning for a robe of delivate 
Ja vender Ame, oe after her in ample folds 
like a cormnt train 

Mr. Forsythe grew deathly as he met her 
gaze and marked dhechanve in costume. He be- 
lieved that the blowdie.had bagun to apprehend was 
# out to fall upon him—fhat bis unclée’s widow was 

ut to announce to him her intention to contract a 
pos oa marriage. 

A packet of letters and papers which her ladyship 
carried in her hand seemed to confirm his fears, aud 
he permitted bimself but a single glance at it, lest 
his change of countenance should betray his 
thoughte, 

Lady Redwoode accepted the chair he mechani- 
cally proffered, and sank into its luxurious depths 
» nn & quiet grace, motioning him to take a seat-near 
be 


“ Your ladyship is looking strangely happy this 
morning,” said Mr. Fersythe, with unconcealed bitter- 
ness. “Am Ito congratulate some happy suitor upon 
having won you from your desolate widowhood ?” 

Andrew,” interrupted Lady Redwoode, reproach- 
fully, the pink fint in her cheeks deepening to the | 
most-vivid flame colour, “I have changed my dress 
but my heart is still im mourning for my husband 
and! have no thought of ever marrying again. You, 
whose life-has been spent at Redwoode, know how 
perfect was my happiness with your late uncle, and 
you, of all others, should have known that in my 
thoughts no other con}d take his place.” 

“I beg your pardon, Lady Redwoode,” said Mr. 
Forsythe, with a delicions sense of relief. “ I should 
have known better, yet I knew not what other in- 
terpretation to put upon your unusual manner— 
your almost bridal attire—your evident joy-—” 

He paused, confused by the penetrating glances 
of her ladyship, whose eyes had read correctly the 
fears he had entertained with regard to his succession 
as her heir, but she only smiled quietly and reassur- 
ingly, as ehe said : 

“I shall not’ be unjust to you, Andrew, although I 
think you have not perfect confidence in me. I 
sought you to tell you a strange story—one that 
refers to a period in my life ef which you know 
little. I scarcely know how to begin or how to say 
what I wish,” can she held fe packet in her 
hands with singular nervousness. “You must have 


remarked that I have always carefully avoided de- 
ing you my heir. The truth is, Andrew, that 
there is one who has a stronger and better claim 


It is not likely that | 


| “A stronger claim than I—Lord Refwoodsis 
|\favourite nephew?” cried Mr. Forsythe, @carcély 
Auowing what_he said in his surprise. 

| “* Yes,” said Lady Redwoode, andthere ran through 
her tones a sweet and joyous thrill that increased 
| the young man’s bewilderment. “ Yes, Andrew, I 
may confess the truth at last to all the world. The 
one to whom I allude is bound to me by the 
| sweetest and holiest ties of naire. She is my 
daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe stared at his uncle’s widow as if 
apprehensive that she had taken leave of her 
senses, 

“Your daughter,” he stammered, incredulously. 
“ Why, your union with my uncle was childless.” 

“True,” returned Lady Redwoode. “ My daughter 
is the fruit of a previous marriage.” 

It was impossible to doubt her ladyship’s sin- 
cerity, and an intense fecling of anger, chagrin, and 
disappointment swept over Andrew Forsythe’s heart. 
Believing his dearest hopes baffled, expecting an 
: from his pres@nt huxurious 
mr Mami about to give vent to his gage in im- 
gee threatening, when the eweet voice of 

ady Redwoode momentarily stilled his passious, 
compelling him to listen. 


“ Before I speak of youmelf and cody Sedo 
Amdvew,” she.said, “ let reevemplein must 





lesely look mysterious to You fnew that 
] was 0d that fecher was 
an officer ef raok in the Bast 

Iwan ednes in Hngiend, anil eomnt aut to jam - 
father at ears oie sixteen. When I arrived 
India I found my father had died, 


ad‘ suitors, and my 
brother expressed a wish to see'mo nearried !” 

She paused, her bright face clouded hy retrospec- 
tive thoughts, and she sank into a reverie from which 
she- was aroused by Andrew Forsythe’s uneasy move- 
ments. 

“Pardon moe, Andrew,” she said, starting and 
colleeting her thoughts, “1 was speaking of my 
suitors. my lovera there was one who dared 
not openly avow his affection for me, but whomérom 
the first 1 regarded with unusual interest. He was 
my brother’s secretary. His. father had been an en- 
sign, I believe, in the amny, and had: died poor, 
leaving bis son only an unstained and honourable 
name. Rolfe Avan, that was the secretary's name, 
was very handsome—per haps I should say beautiful. 
He had the gentleness and grace of a delicate girl. 
His ince was the face of a poet. Like my sister-in- 


|ciations had given a dreamy cast to his mind, and | 
had infected him with a hest ef poetical superstitiens | 
that rendered him irresistibly fascimating tome. 1 
was romantic, self-willed, ae impetuous, an 


selves te wateh over and guide me. What wonder 
then that the tender, respectful glemces of Rolfe 
Avon began to be valued beyond the openly ex- 
pressed admiration of ethers? Ho found courage.te | 
tell me of bis love, and | confessed, that) L was not 


our engagement my brother and his wile went away 
on a visit ef several weeks’ duration te the hills, and 


home. During their absence Rolie Avon and mysei{ | 
were. privately married at a listle | 


residence. Every fermaiity of the law was complied 
with and we returned home, determined to keep our 
"eee ret awhile from my relatives.” 


interested 1 im spite of himself. 
“ Because my brother was a stern, proud man.” 
was che reply, “and he had other views for nue. | 
Mf fortune was im his hands, and Rolfe was poor: 
My husband would have braved. | 





apon me.” 





80 
months. it was notsuspected. At length it became | 





no one to aid became wpathetic, and yielded 

Se Ses tee ase 

powers of diseimulation, ise | Rpun my society, neither pai. 
‘her aor attend or 


law, he had been bern ia India, and his early aaso- | 


, | woude’s wife. 
whose near kindred were too much absorbed in them- 


I with seme difficulty precured permission to remain at 


janes wide. 


* But why not have owned it?” asked Mr. Fonsyibe, | while it was never done.” 


mecesgary to confess tle truth. Therewas a scone— 
@ terrible sceme,” and ber ladyship shuddered at the 
remembrance of-it.. “Hwas more than I could 
endure in the delicate state of my health. | fe); 
into convulsions and was removed to my chamber 
Rolfe was banished the house. I was ill for many 
weeks, and when I returned to life and consciou, 
ness I found myself a widow and a mother.” 

Mr. Forsythe repeated the words jin wondering 
amazement. 

a My husband had been sent away by my bro 
ther,” said her ladyship, her voice trembling with 
indignant grief at the recollection. “He had 
gone, believing that he had but to pass a brief pro- 
bation on ene of my brother's farms as its steward 
before boing allowed to claim me as his wife. The 
farm was situated in a wild and dangerous part oj 
the cowntry, and had been under the care of a 
— Before # month had been spent there Rolfe 

was cruelly and foully assassinated by the agen 
whom he had supplanted. I have always believed 
that my brother foresaw the fatal result when he 
sent my husband theve—heaven grant that I wrong 
him » 


“And the child?” asked Mr. Persythe, anxiously. 
A sudden spasm of anguish convulsed the periect 
features of Lady Redwoode's face as she re 


a said ¥ciemned to:consciousness only to find my- 
selia widow and amother. Alms! I was obliged tv 
bury alike my grief end joy in my innermost heart, 
and appear to the wetiidia maiden. 1 wae mmursed b) 
the fostcr-mether ofmy brother's wife. Oomeeiv in, 
that 1 bad disgraced myself and blighted my fature 
progpects by a clandestine union with ene socially 
my ae pn brother took care, durimg my il! 
mess, and after @eath, to deprive me. of all 
proois of my4aaarriage, My child, at the moment o! 
its birth, was-given tomy sister-in-law, and passed 
therentter ap the twim-sister of her own obild, whic! 
bad been barn only a few hours earlier then mine 
The n myself, and my relatives alowe kuew 
that the had not been barn.af the same mother. 
lt was of mp mae for me to struggle agaimat the irou 
Bolfo was dead ami there was 


caress 
the children, My releti¥es refused to.vell me whic! 
mine, but instinet assured me that tlie one 


tithento unkgewn relatives, twas my , 
yonth and iom @omspircd to | my sister-in-law fondled least belonged to me. 1: 


was fairer than the other, and gave promise of look 
ing like me. When the children had attained the 
age of six months they were sent up the hills fo: 
change of air, and I never saw them again.” 

“= agg did not die!” 

No, but I married within a year of my husband's 
death.” Lor d Redwoode came tea India-on some tein 
| povary business, saw’ me, and Yoved me. - When he 
| asked me to marry him I told him that I did not love 
j him, bat that I esteemed him. He assured me that 
| he preferred my esteem to the love of any othe: 
| woman, and that the best letewas founded upon 
| such sober basis. I waedisoautented and very un- 

happy with a ae relatives. Lard Kedwoode had great 

intuence with the government, and he promised to 

| exert it to procure my brother @ prommtion. ‘his 

premise was not given as a bribe for my favour, but 
| bocause he desired to make everyone he frovied dinar 
to me happy and prosperous. My ambitious brother 
became eager for the marriege, and used al) his 
authority to compel me to a faveurebledecision. The 
jendof it,was that I promised to beeeme Lord Red 
My chief motive in-ancepting fm was 
to cluim his jon for my chia" 

“And yet you never told his |” 

‘I dared not, Andrew. Before mywarvriags I wae 
scarcely alone with his lordskip. My ‘troshe: 
theratened that if I betrayed my seeret marviave 
| be would datteny eipnciinat i it, and thes place me 

Redwoodte. | 





indifferenttohim. Fortune favoural us. Soon after | im the worst possible light before herd 


believed him capable of carrying out héy threats. | 
knew that his ebject was te esabtich a held wpur 

nee that might at some future time be of benedit io 
himectt, and I dared not then defy we resist him. | 
knew too that he considered that claardestime: umon s 


a missionary 
village church a few miles distant from my brother's | disgrace whith Lord Redwoede might not choose to 


overlook. So i sequiesced in all that lesaid, reso? 
ing to tett his lordstip my story ae soon as | became 
But by putting” the contessiun off fora littie 


A look of keen regret passed Vike a». chedow over 
| bew face, bat it was easy to see from ber expression 
| of comsnious rectitude that sbe did met reproaes 1161 - 


| seli dar her reticence. 
Andrew, and the bour came in 


married, 
- nature, and which I propésed te tell my Inabnsd-dhat Tad boon 
Childighly feared thet. he. woula bares alte. We | wedded before, and that a little ch 
well in keeping our secret that for fruit of that unacknowledged uuion. 


| Tived as the 
Redwoede 
was consicierably older than myself, and pride->in- 
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—— 
domitable family pride—was the ruling quality 
of his nature. The very evening upon which I 
came to him, intending to wnburden my heart and 
solicit his sympathy for my wrongs, he began to 
speak of his unblemished name, and to assure me 
how entirely worthy he believed me to be to share 
it. He said that he had always had a horror 
of designing women, and that he was exacting 
enough to be satisfied only with the fresh heart of 
a young gitl. He declared widows to be his ayer- 
sion. Lhe confession I would have uttered was 
stayed on my lips. Yet, Andrew, I summened up 
suflicient courage to tell him my story, pretending 
it to be the history of a friend. His compggnts upon 
jt when I had finished almost crushed me. He took 
the same views of the secret oemee that my brother 
had done. He could find in his heart no excuse for 
a young girl who had stoaped from her station to 
marry # person whom he termed a hireling. He said 
that the ay re of her child was a righteous 
punishment for overstepping the laws of caste, and 
that her brother in adopting the little one had acted 
with rare discretion and wisdom. What could I do, 
Andrew ?. I could not then confess that I was the 
heroine of that story. With my whole soul crying 
out for my child I yet forced @ smile to my lips, and 
talked idly upon other subjects. Lord Redwoode 
speedily forgot the little narrative with which I had 
entertained him, and the subject never again came 
up between us. We soon afterwards came to England. 
Despite his foibles, Lord Redweode was good and 
noble, and, as he had prophesied, my esteem for 
him in time ripened into love, and IT was almost con- 
tent.’ 

As her ladyship uttered the last words Mr. For- 
rythe noticed in her blue eyes the yearning expres- 
sion he had often noticed in them before, but for 
which he had always been puzzled to account. 

“ There was always one thing lacking,” said the ba- 
roness, with a sigh. “Inever saw wy brother again, 
and I was not permitted to know if my child lived, 
or what was her name. But during all these years my 
heart has yearned for her with an intolerable longing. 
Ihave dreamed of her sleeping and waking. Manya 
time I have started from my slumbers by my hus- 
band’s side, imagining that I felt the pressure of my 
darling’s golden head upon my breast, or her Tittle 
hand against my cheek. I have prayed that I might 
lock into her sweet blue eyes, and hear her voice 
calling me mother. I could not bear that herinnocent 
heart should yield its earliest love to my sister-in- 
law, and I dreadéd to have her grow up onder the 
influences of ury brother’s home. I confess I felt re- 
lieved when T casually heard of the €eath of my bro- 
ther’s wife four years since. I wrote te my brother, 
offering te receive the twe girlsintomy home, educate 
them, and send them back to him in due time, but 
he refused. Since my husband's death scarcely a mail 
has left for India but has borne from me a pleading 
letter for my daughter's restoration. And, as you 
know, Andrew, I have been intending to visit India 
this year, although you conld not have guessed my 
purpose. Byt my brother's heart has-been at last 
softened by death. He died three months ago!” 

“And has restored your child ?” said Mr. Forsythe, 
huskily. 

“He has sent me all necessary proofs of my first 
marriage, and of the birthof my daughter,” and Lady 
Redwoode glanced at the packet she still helé clasped 
inher hand. “He has also left the two girls to my 
guardianskip. But even at the last his cruelty did 
uot quite desert bim. He lost all his property 
shortly before his death, and was obliged to leave 
his daughter, whom he seems to heve idolized, 
almost less. Remembering his cruelty to 
me, he feared that I wonld revenge myself upon 
his child. And so, in his last letter, written on 
his dying bed, he says that the secret of my child's 
identity shall die with him. He will send me both 
the girls, but defies me to tell which is mine, and 
says that I must be equally kind to both, and make 
them my joint-heiresses, else my own child may be 
the sufferer.”’ 

“He was very cunning,” Mr. Forsythe obliged 
himself to aay. “And your ladyship therefore in- 


tends to divide your property between the two?” 


“No, Andrew, that would not be just. My bro-' 


ther’s child must not be my beiress, although 1 shall 
provide for her comfortably. She may be good, 
pure and 
have done her parents treated me differently. 
She will have # home in my house, Androw, but-not 
in my heart. Ihave «letter also from my brother's 
executor,” added the baroness, “who sent me the 
packet, He gtates the fact of my brother's death, 
aad says thet the young ladies wil) follow the letter 
to — the next steamer. The letter has been 
delayed, saw in this morning's that the 
Man the steamer in which intended 
erriyed. They. be here 

.” Lady Redwoode’s. eyes 


sailing—hag | 
this very day, A 


, but I cannot love her as: I might’ 





sparkled, and her lovely countenance became again 
rag with a mother’s fond eagerness to behold her 
child. 

“But how will you know which is your danghter ?” 
suggested the young man. “ Yon say the girls are 
of the same age. Your brother must have been con- 
fident of your inability to recognize her.” 

It was evidently the first time the question had 
presented itself to Lady Redwoode's mind. She 
looked surprised at its simplicity, and replied, with a 
confident smile: 

“Ah, Andrew, you little know the mystery and 
depth of a mother’s love. I havea sure and safe 
instinct, which will point out to me the child of my 
dead Rolfe. I shall know her the moment I look 
upon her face. I toid you that she was fairer in her 
babyhood than the other. Besides, my brother's 
wife had Hindoo blood in her veins, and her daugh- 
ter must have inherited something of her complexion 
and cast of features. I have no fears, Andrew,” and 
Lady Redwoods spoke almost gaily. “I shall know 
my little Rolfine, notwithstanding my brother’s assu- 
rance to the contrary.” 

“Her name is Rolfine, then ?” 

“No, I do not know her name. In my heart I 
have called her so after her father. My brothgr’s 
executor gays that the Misses Glintwiek aro named 
Cecile and Hellice. I have a fancy, Andrew, that 
Cecile is my child. »Hellice is one of those barbarens 
names that my sister-in-law would. have dolighted 
to bestow upon her own danghter.” 

Mr, Forsythe strove to congratulate the mother 
upon her approaching happiness, but his efforts 
failed to give a tone of sincerity to his voice ora 
joyful smile to his lips. He was chagrined, and 
most terribly disappointed, therefere could not avoid 
showing it. 

“ Andrew,” said Lady Re@woode, gertly, “¥ un- 
derstand you. You have been led to believe that 
you would inherit Redwoode, and you now imagine 
thet Iam about to turn you out upon the world to 
battle for yourself. You are dear to me for your 
uncle’s sake, as well as your own, and I shall never 
treat you unjustly. Of course, my daughter will be 
my heiress. Your uncle would’ have wished it so 
had he known the truth. But your interests and 
prosperity shall not be forgotten. I believe you to 
be as noble and generous as your uncle was, and I 
should like to secure to my daughter as good a hus- 
band as mjne was. Suppose, Andrew, that my child 
comes to us with her heart disengaged. You are not 
in love. What is. to prevent yeu from winning her 
heart ?” 

“What infeed?” murmured Andrew, his face 
brightening, and his heart guowing lighter at the 
kind assurances and promises of the baroness. “If 
she resembles you, Lady Redwoode, I shall love her 
from the first. But if she should not like me?” 

“She is barely seventeon, Andrew, an ignorant, 
innocent child. If you exert yourself to make a 
favourable impression upon her young heart, Ido npt 
doubt bat that she will love you from the first. It 
would give me great happiness to see youtwo wedded ; 
but understand, Andrew, that I will never force 
my daughter's iuctipations. If she should not oy: 
you, 1 will secwre to you a handsome annuity, susii- 
cient to weinteip you as a gentleman wherever you 
may choose to live!” 

“T shall not fail to make her love mo!” declared 
Mr. Forsythe, ared spot burning fiercely on cach cheek 
and a gloomy expression gathoring in his black eyes 
at the mention of an annuity. “No, I shall not fail!” 

Lady Redwoode was too absorbed in her own hap- 
piness to mark the emplasis he placed upon bis de- 
claration, or she might ‘have modified her previous 
remarks. 

“ Ob, Andrew,” she said, with feverish impatience, 
“T can scarcely contro) myself when I think thy is 
a few short hours I shall hold my child in my arms. 
I wonder if she has any suspicions of the truth. I 
wonder if my brother told the girls that one of 
them was not bis daughter? Perhaps they axe at 
this moment speculating with regard to theiridcatity. 
Butno. The same instinct that will indicate to me 
my darling bas doubtless been already working in 
her heart. She knows already to whom she is. 
coming.” 

She arose end crossed the floer sevoral timos with | 
unsteady steps, her elegant robe trailing after her in | 
laxeciact toile, her arms foléed upon her breast and 
her lovely figure half stooping, as.ii already sbe held | 
her Ssagutar clasped in her arms. 

“You are sure she will prove to be good, pure | 
and truthful?” asked Andrew, speaking aloud in- 
voluntarily the thought thet had entered bis heart. 
“You said that your sister-in-law was deceitful, . 
and she bad the early training of your cliild.” 

Lady Redwoode tprned-upon berbystand's nephew 
almost fiercely. 

“Phe other be deceitful,” she said, “ but | 
not she—not my child. Her father was the pnrost. 





and truest of men. You know that I scorn deceit ane 
falsity above all things. And I have prayed all thess 
years that she might be kept unspotted from thr 
world. No, Andrew, do not suggest such an impro 
bable thing tome. You have wounded me te the 
heart.” 

Mr. Forsythe expressed his regret, but Lady Red 
woode scarcely heard it. She walked backwards 
and forwards excitedly, his remark rankling like » 
poisoned arrow in her breast, and paused now and 
then to express renewed protestations against it. 

In the midst of ons of these vehement assurances 
the door opened and a servant entered, bearing upor 
a salver a sealed envelope. 

Lady Redwoode examined its contents eagerly 
and then gank, breathless and almost fainting with 
excitement, into a chair. 

“They have arrived,” she whispered. ‘“ They 
landed at Southampton last evening. ‘I'hey will be 
here by the early morning train.” 

“Which is already due,” exciaimed Mr. Forsythe 
infected by her agitation. “ ‘hey will be here in 
few moments more.” 

The few moments promised lengthened into mi- 
nutes, which were passed in complete silence. Lady 
Redwoode bowed her golden head, and her attitude 
indicated that her soul was seeking composure is 
prayer. Her nephew forebore to disturb her se)! 
communing, but wicked and desperate thoughts 
beamed from his eyes like wild beasts as he felt how 
narrow wag the isthmus between wealth and 
poverty, and upon how slight a thing—merely 2 
young girl's liking—depended his future, 

The silence was broken at last by the rumbling o! 
wheels. 

“They have come,” said the baroness, raising her 
pale and agitated fuce “Go and meet them 
Andrew. Then send tem alone to me, Shall |! 
Fhow her when I see ver? Will my instinct fai! 
me at the eiitical moraent? Will she be as pure 
good and imnocent as I have imagined her? Mr 
mind misgives me. I am tortured—frightened. Ou 
Andrew, go! Bring me my daughter.” 

Mr. Forsythe gave a rapid glance at his re- 
flection in a panelled mirror, strove to soften the 
hard expression that had stolen over his features, 
calmed himself hy a vigorous and painfol effort, and 
then hastened to do her bidding. With clasped hande 
and a heart whose pulsations resembled the quick 
and regular beating of a drum, the mother awaitec 
his return and the solution of the agonizing feare 
that had suddevly in one great lava-tide over- 
whelmed her soyl. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
LADY REDWOODE'S NEIGHBOURS. 
Why do you keep alone— 

Of sorriest fancies your companions making ; 

Using those thoughts which should have died 

With them they think on? Things witbout all remedy 

Should bo without reward. What's done is done. 

Macbeth 

PRE-EMINENT among the many beautiful estates 
in the vicinity of Hed woode was that called Sea View, 
the home of Sir Richard Haughton, a young baronet 
but recently come into the tithe and property. It 
was neither so pretentious nor extensive as itr 
stately neighbour, but what it lacked in grandeur 
was more than made up for in picturesqueness and 
simple beauty. 

s woodlands preserved a wild character and were 
the haunt of numerous untamed deer, who fed in 
wild disorder at the chance crackling of a dried 
branch, or the sndden whirl of leaves before the 
wind. Its beaches, for it lay close beside the sea 
consisted of long strips of shining sand dotted here 
and there with immense boulders. Its gardens were 
old-fashioned, the walks being bordered by qnaintly 
shaped box, and guarded by fantastically cut yew- 
trees, and in them grew in rank and uncared-for 
luxuriance all those pretty flowers with strange 
names that were wont to.delight our grand.iothers. 

The mausion, a relic of the pre-Blizabethan perivd, 
was balf in ruins. Whe bare'and grim walls of an 
ancient bangueting-lall, umroofed and unflvored., 
frowned over a host of fallen columns beside it, and 
sheltered an entive wing ‘that had yiehded to the des- 
troying hand of time. The main portion of the 
dwelling was of later date and promised to endure 
for centuries. The effact of the ‘ruins beside the 
strong aud hondsome building, liaking the past with 
ithe present, was eminently picturesqua, and rep- 
dered the spot very attractive to excursioniats and 
tourists, most of whom wore quite unaware that ns 
owner resided at Sea View. 

As may be guessed, Sir Richard Hanghton was & 
recluse. He visited no one and received no guests. 
But one exception thay be made to this assertion. 
He was a frequent guest at Redwoede, and the baro- 
megs and Mr, Andrew Fursythe somtimes retarned Lis 
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visits. There was but little friendliness or sympathy 
between the two young gentlemen, and Lady Red- 
woode was the only link that united them. The 
baronet gave to her ladyship the warm, admiring 
love of a younger brother, and his happiest hours 
were those spent in her society, soothed by the 
sweet music evoked by her skilful fingers, or inspired 
by the noble counsels and exalted sentiments that 
formed her own rules of action. 

Sir Richard was about seven-and-twenty, but 
in his heart was concentrated the misanthropic 
bitterness of a life-time. Endowed with more than 
usual ardour and enthusiasm, he had once leoked 
forward upon life as a great race, and resolved that 
he would take his share in it and come in at last. 
for the glory and renown with which the world re- 
wards its successful ones. But, at the very outset, 
he had made a false step, which had resulted in the 
wreck of his faith and trust in his kind, as well as of 
the hopes and ambitions that had kindled in his 
young soul. 

From that moment the world’s glittering prizes 
became baubles in his eyes. With a pitying smile 
for what he deemed the folly and weakness of the 
great throngs who spend their best years in a struggle 
for wealth or fame, and forgetting how recently he 
had made one of their number, he retired to his 
country home and devoted himself to the study of 
books and nature, spending his time equally in his 
library and his dim, wilderness-like woods. It must 
not be supposed that this life quite contented him. 
The ardour and-enthusiasm that had burned in his 
heart like a fierce fire seven years before still 
smouldered there, ready to be fanned into a flame by 
the first favouring breeze. The heaven-implanted 
instinct to struggle with the throng, to measure his 
strength with that of others, and te achieve some- 
thing worthy of remembrance, was not dead in Sie 
Richard Haughton's heart, although he vainly ima- 
gined that he had smothered it. 

Upon the morning indicated in the preceding 
chapter the young baronet stood near the wide- 
barred gate of a green, shaded lane near his dwell- 
ing. One arm was thrown carelessly over the neck 
of his horse, a handsome and spirited thoroughbred, 
and he leaned against the animal's side, and iooked 
with thoughtful gaze upon the pleasant country 
road. 

Sir Richard's face was not a handsome one, if 
judged by rules of art. He had not regular features, 
and his cheeks were devoid of any brilliant colouring. 
But he had a grave, earnest countenance, full of 
strength and power, and a pair of keen, blue eyes, 
whose glances had at times a strange softness and 
sadness. His brew was broad and high, and from 
it was brushed away a silky mase of fair and, 
floss-like hair. His firm, beautifully chiselled mouth’ 
was shaded by a fair, curling moustache that gave 
added dignity to hisfeatures. His chin was massive 
and finely shaped, and lent ite share in giving a¥ 
powerful cast to his countenance. 

He was tall, and possessed an active and ath- | 
letic figure, whose every movement was full of 
manly grace. In his careless attitude he stood 
like a young monarch surveying his realm. His en- 
tire appearance indicated that a noble soul gave ex- 
pression to both face and figure—a noble soul which, 
though it had been wounded once, had yet within 
itself sufficient strength and courage to gather up its 
forces undaunted and engage anew in the great 
battle of existence. Whether the arousing impulse 
would ever be given to it remained to be seen. 

He was deeply thoughtful, but neither his voice nor 
his face betrayed the subject of his musings. For 
some time he stood leaning against his steed, his 
fixed, unwavering gaze upon the winding road, and 
the sunlight flittering down through the crevices of- 
the overarching foliage, tinging his fair hair with the 
glimmer of pale gold. 

He was at length aroused by the tramping of feet 
close at hand—so close that he started, and the ab- 
stracted look faded suddenly out of his eyes, and 
gave place to an expression of annoyance as he ob- 
served that the owner of the feet had halted buta 
few yards distant from the gate, and was regarding 
him with an expression ofthe most intense curiosity. 

The new comer was an unprepossessing indivi- 
dual, some years older than the baronet. He was 
tall and stout, with bushy black hair and whiskers, 
and a peculiarly ruddy complexion. His face was 
marvellously suggestive of those cheap, highly co- 
loured prints se much in favour with the uncultured 
classes, and his attire, consisting of plaid trousers, 
crimson velvet waistcoat, and salmon-coloured neck- 
tie, was strangely in keeping with it. His exag- 
gerated sporting costume, his slouching gait, the fur-; 
tive look in his black eyes, and the expression of 
mingled shrewdness and low cunning that distin- 
guished his features, all marked his character, and 
sufficiently indicated his social position. 

“Sir Richard Haughton, I believe I have the’ 





honour of addressing?” he said, with a slight bow, 
and a jaunty touch te the well-worn brim of his hat. 

The baronet bowed half haughtily, without bestow- 
ing a second glance upon his interlocutor. 

“T thought I could not be mistaken,” the man ob- 
served, without appearing to be daunted by the re- 
ception of his advances. “I have the misfortune to 
be personally unknown to you, Sir Richard, but you 
may be familiar with my name,” and he darteda 


tive glance at the impatient baronet. “Iam Thomas 
Sorel, manager of a travelling theatre, at your ser- 
vice.” 


A singular change passed over the baronet’s face 
at the sound of that name. He gasped for breath, 
as drowning persons do, and his face became deathly 
pale and rigid in every feature. The hand that had 
lain half caressingly upon his horse’s neck now 
grasped fiercely at the mane, as if for support, and 
he leaned more heavily against the animal's side. 

The new comer p heen the change in the 
baronet with evident pleasure and satisfaction. A 
quiet smile flickered about his lips, and a cunning 
expression appeared in his eyes. 

* You are familiar with my name, Sir Richard, I 
see,” he began, with an unpleasant smile. “I 
thought——” 

What his reflections had been, however, he-did not 
divulge. The sound of-his voice appeared to restore 
to the baronet a portion of his equanimity, and he 
raised his head with sudden haughtiness and disdain, 
and said, coldly : 

“JT have heard of you, Mr. Sorel, and what I have 
heard has not made me desirous of your acquaintance. 
You can on.” 

e Thanks. I am overjoyed at the permission,” re- 
turned the man, sarcastically. “But I have business 
with you, Sir Richard, that yet remains to be trans- 
acted. I come from my sister——” 

Agee that deathly paleness passed like a pall over 
the baronet’s face. Again he gasped for breath, but 
now a fierce and angry expression animated his fea- 
tures, and his voice was cold, hard, and stern, as he 
responded : é 

“ There is no need of a messenger between Mar- 
garet Sorel and me. So far as I am concerned she 
died seven years ago!" 

“You are mistaken, Sir Richard,” said Sorel, com- 
posedly. “Margaret Serel is not dead te yeu so 
long as her name has power to blanch your cheek. 
She cannot be dead to you so long as she lives and 
the Haughton family pride exists.” 

Sir Richard turned upon him with an impatient 
gesture, and sternly pointed up the road. 

“Go!” he said, in a co; ing voice that would 
have awed any man other than the one he addressed. 
“ Your sister wrought harm enoughte me. She 
wrecked my life; she made me the disappointed, 
aimless man I am; she robbed me of all faith in 
humanity; and, if you would not hear me invoke a 
curse upon her and hers, leave me!” 

Sorel changed his position uneasily from one foot 
to the other, quailed visibly under the address ef Sir 
Richard, as if he had in some degree merited its 
harshness, and now responded, in a dogged tone: 

“Say what you will, Sir Richard Haughton, you 
can't alter facts any more than ean. Margaret sent 
me to you. She told me to say that your divorced 
wife was dying and ry a4 your presence!” 

“ Dying —Margaret dying!” exclaimed the baronet, 
an inexplicable expression passing over his features. 

Sorel would have given much to know the mean- 
ing of that expression, and puzzled himself in vain 
to analyze it. Whether the emotion which gave it 
birth was one of joy, or grief, of anguish or relief, 
he could not determine. He saw only that Sir 
Rickard had again grasped the mane of his horse, 
and that his blue eyes had in their depths a strangely 
vacant ea»ression. 

“Yes, Margaret is dying!" declared Sorel, 
and an attentive listener would have detected 
in his voice an undertone of insincerity which 
would have, thrown serious doubt upon his 
assertion. “We have been travelling together 
on @ professional tour. She has been giving 
Shakespearian readings, and I have been her agent. 
It has not been a paying business, Sir Richard. The 
provincial towns don’t care for such entertainments, 
or else the fault was in my sister. She was disap- 
pointed at her ill success, and gave way to illness 
which she could at first haye thrown off if she had 
tried. The truth is, Sir Richard, she is a heart- 
broken woman.” 


The baronet’s lip curled scornfully, but he made 
no comment. 

“It is true, even though you doubt it,” asserted 
Sorel, earnestly. “She felt herself growing weaker 
and weaker, and at last begged me to bring her as 
near as possible to your home. I could not refuse 
her, and she is now stopping at the Crown, a 
little road-side inn, a couple of miles distant. I 
have just come from there. Her disease has made 





fearful progress, and she has but a few hours more 
to live. She implores you to grant her one last in- 
terview——” 

“No, no,” interrupted Sir Richard. 
look upon her face again!” 

There was an appearance of a smile about Sorel’s 
mouth as he interpreted the baronet’s words to be a 
confession of weakness, and understood that Si; 
Richard feared to again trust himseM within reach 
of the fascinations that had wrought him such evil, 
but his manner was very gentle as he said, or rather 
pleaded : 

“ Sir Richard, I don’t deny that Margaret wronged 
you. I will grant that she be been a bold, bad wo- 
man. But, surely, in the hour of death the errors of 
the guilty should not be remem against them. 
It is out of Margaret’s power to harm yon or wound 
yeur pride now. All she asks is to see you once 
again and implore your forgiveness. She says she 
cannot de until yeu have pardoned her. Will you 
not grant her last request?’ 

Sir Richard. preserved a brief silence, but Sorel, 
who was watching him keenly and stealthily, derived 
little encouragement for his designs when he marked 
how steny was the expression of the bright blue 
eyes, and how sternly the firm lips were compressed 
together under the light moustache. 

“T can’t send word that I forgive her,” said the 
young baronet, at last, “for I do not. Men do not 
lightly forgive such injuries as mine. I said once 
that not even in her death would I look again upon 
as Sorel’s face !”” 

“T left her weeping,” urged Sorel, “and begging 
that you would come to her, even if you came in an- 
ger to reproach her. There was a time when Mar- 
garet’s slightest word was law to you and now her 
dying prayer passes unheeded——” 

“ Silence!” responded Sir Richard, his face darken- 
ing. “I will see your sister, Mr. Sorel. Since she 
wishes it, she shall look upon my face!” 

He pushed open gate of the lane, led out his 
horse, mounted, and without another word to his 
visitor, passed down the road like the wind. 

Sorel followed him as rapidly as he could run for 
a brief distance, and then strrick across the fields, 
proceeding by a shorter route towards the inn he had 
mentioned. 

During his swift ride a storm of passion came 
over the soul of the young baronet. His lips quivered 
and a look of terrible grief was visible in his eyes. 
That grief was net for the woman whose dying ago- 
nies he expected soon to witness, but fer his own 
lost opportunities and wrecked ape. He had never 
felt either as he did now when about to enter the 
presence of her-who had so wronged him. 

When his journey had been nearly accomplished 
he slackened his horse’s pace to a walk, and ex- 
erted his self-control, soon regaining his customary 
calmness. 

The road-side inn, a neat country cottage, sur- 
rounded on three sides by ample gardens, and bearing 
on its front the usual promises of entertainment to 
man and beast, surmounted by a sharply cut brass 
crows, soon appeared in full view, and the baronet’s 
keen gaze singled out an upper chamber, with open 
windows, as the probable apartment of the dying 
woman. 

He rode slowly up to the inn, dismounted at the 
porch, gave his horse into the charge of an ostler, 
and was about to demand to be conducted to the 
chamber of Miss Sorel, when his late visitor came 
up, flushed and heated, wiping his brows. 

“ A sharp ride, Sir Richard,” he said, breathing 
heavily. ‘Permit me to prepare my sister for 
yourcoming. A moment's preparation will soften 
the shock of seeing you.” 

The baronet made no reply, except by a cold 
inclination of his head, and Sorel retreated within 
the precincts of the inn. A moment later, and the 
murmur of his voice from the upper chamber with 
the open windows eame to Sir Richard, but he 
could not distinguish his words, nor any response to 
them. The man’s return was almost immediate, and 
his appearance was subdued as he said: 

“ Follow me, Sir Richard. Margaret is prepared 
for your coming.” , 

He led the way to the upper room, Sir Richard 
following closely at his heels, with a rigid, colour- 
less face, firm-set lips, and eyes as cold as the azure 
of a winter sky. He bore himself like a judge about 
to enter the cell of one righteously condemned. 

(To be continued.) 
f ———___________ ___ ____} 


THe Tuet1s.—The spur of the French war-ship 
Thetis, cast recently in the foundry of the arsenal 
at Castignean, has cost 4,000/. as it comes from the 
mould—that is, 50,000 Ib. weight, at 2f. the pound— 
without reckoning the polishing, trimming and 
the fixing of it in its place, the expense of which 
operation cannot well be estimated. 
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SWEET ROSES YANGLED. 


——_@— 
CHAPTER LIV. 


“Tus is the apartment my father ordered to be 
prepared for you, Miss Gordon. The view from the 
windows is lovely, and you will find it a cheerful and 
comfortable place of retreat when you are tired of 
being with the rest of us.” 

With her most charming smile Rosa replied : 

“Tf that be the condition, I do not think that I 
shall often bury myself in my own room, Miss 
Hastings. I am a social being and rarely seek 
solitude, if I can help it. I am already so much 
charmed with those I have met to-day that I am 
afraid I shall impose on their good nature by seek- 
ing them too much.” : 

“You will scarcely be able to do that, for when 
I am gone mamma will be very dependant upon you. 
I shall rely on you to fill my place to my parents as 
far as possible.” 

“T shall do my best; but how can I hope to fill 
your place ?” 

“I do not mean that you should quite do that,” 
replied Opal, with a smile mingled with a sigh. 
“But you can at least brighten their days, and pre- 
vent them from feeling the weary flatness that I 
know will fall on everything when I am actually 
separated from them. Mamma will feel it less than 
my father, and to him I expect you to be a minister 
of grace, for he will need consolation for giving up 
the pet and darling of his life.” 

“Then why does he allow you tomarry so young ? 
You are scarcely more than a child yet.” 

A cloud passed over Opal’s face, and with a sudden 
reserve she said : 

“Mr. Fenton and myself have agreed on a speedy 
union. Everything.is here that you need, I believe, 
and here is Minette to attend to any orders you may 
give. I must go down now, for I have left Godfrey 
too long alone.” 

Rosa took off her bonnet «2d shawl, smoothed her 
hair, and dismissed the servant with orders to have 
her trunks brought up as soon as they arrived. She 
then surveyed her apartment with much satisfaction. 
It was spacious and elegantly fitted up, and a smail 
dressing-room opened from it. 

A fire burned Behind a tall wire-fender, before 
which a luxuriously cushioned chair was drawn up. 
Rosa threw herself into it, and sat with frowning 
brow and compressed lips, immersed in deep thought, 
until her luggage arrived. She made her toilet, and 
dreamed and planned again till dinner was announced. 


























(MR. HOPKINS INTRODUCES HIMSELF. } 


Mrs. Hastings gave her an approving glance as she 
descended to join the group awaiting her appearance 
in the lower hall; and at the table she placed 
her on her right hand—telling her that henceforth 
that was to be her place. 

Mindful of the hint given her by Mr. Hastings, 
Rosa spared no effort to make a favourable impres- 
sion upen his wife, and she talked in her most agree- 
able manner, although Mr. Fenton sat nearly o ite 
to her, devoting himself so exclusively to Opal'that he 
seemed scarcely conscious of the presence of the 
jealous rival who saw and heard all that passed be- 
tween them, in spite of the constant flow of small 
talk she kept up with her new patroness. 

Mr. Hastings sat, silent and preoccupied, but he 
was listening to Resa’s voice, watching her tactics, 
and internally congratulating himself upon the ease 
with which she adapted herself to her new position. 

He wished his wife to become fond of her, and he 
believed she would do so if Rosa played her part as 
adroitly every day as she was doing now. 

After dinner was over they had some music, and 
the voice of the stranger was pronounced charming 
by those who then heard it for the first time ; but Mr. 
Fenton never approached the piano, and when Mrs. 
Hastings asked him if he had ever heard better sing- 
ing he calmly replied: 

“ Often, madam, although Miss Gordon does sing 
well for an amateur. However,I prefer the ‘wood 
notes wild’ of Opal to all these trained efforts. But 
I do not pretend to be a connoisseur.” 

Rosa overheard him, and, abruptly rising from the 
piano, she said: 

“T have a bad headache, Mrs. Hastings, and if you 
will excuse me I will spend the remainder of the 
evening in my own room.” 

“Certainly, if you wish it. I thought you were 
changing colour too suddenly to be quite well. I 
will send tea up to you, and a cup will do you good.” 

“Thank you; then I.will bid yeu good night.” 

She flitted up the staircase, gained her own room, 
and, locking the door behind her, fel] into her chair 
in an almost hysterical passion of weeping. 

When the first violence of the storm passed away 
Rosa arose, stood before the mirror, and, contemp- 
tuously regarding her reddened eyes and tremulous 
lips, she savagely muttered : 

“TI can feel thus yet !—can weep for that ingrate! 
—can be weak erough to dream of bringing back his 
fickle heart to its allegiance to me—to me, dependant, 
penniless. It is madness; but I will attempt it, and 
woe to him if I fail!” 

Daylight yet lingered over the landscape. Rosa 
went to a window and looked forth a few moments 








in deep thought. Then opening one of her trunks 
she took from it her portfolio and a small paten? 
inkstand. These she placed on a table near the 
window, through which sufficient light for her pur- 
pose yet came, and hastily dashed off the following 
lines : 

“ December 6, 18—. 

“Mr. WILkins,—I give you leave to make your 
own terms for the restoration of the instrument in 
your possession, provided that you will telegraph to 
Mr. Godfrey Fenton immediately that it is in the pos- 
session of its lawful owners. If you do not obey 
me literally it will be the worse for you. 

re 

Having sealed and directed this, she became 
calmer; and when Minette came up with the tea she 
was already in bed. 

On the following day the letter was sent to town 
to be posted, and Rosa impatiently awaited the result. 
The change in the prospects of Inez might induce 
Mr. Fenton to postpone his marriage, thus affording 
her more time in which to carry out her plans. That 
was her only object in producing this diversion in 
Opal’s favour ; for, as the day drew nearer, her re- 
luctance to the proposed union deepened and inten- 
sified, though the poor girl thought she was learning 
with surprising ease the lessep she had set for her- 
self. 





CHAPTER LV. 


In the gathering twilight of a cold December day 
Inez and her father were together in the room she 
had taken such pains to fit up, in the belief that 
Mr. Godfrey Fenton would be pleased with its simple 
elegance. 

Mr. Lopez leaned back in his chair, sflent and 
pallid as if death had already set its seal upon his 
face. He was greatly changed, and it was evident 
that he was rapidly sinking to that bourne which 
awaits us all. 

How desolate, how deserted the almost friendless 
daughter felt it would be impossible to tell. During 
the weeks of wearing anxigty and doubt since Mr. 
Fenton left Inez had grown thin and pale, though 
her trust in her lover remained as strong as ever. 
She had received but one letter from him, and that 
assured her that his mother was obstinate in her 
opposition to their union; but he concluded with 
the assurance that he would yet triumph over all 
objections and return to claim her as his own. 

She believed him, of course ; for, true as she was 
herself, Inez could not fathom the perfidy of which 
she was the victim. When no second letter came she 
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ran to look for Mr. Fenton’s arrival with certainty, 

r had he not pledged himself to return to her be- 
ore the year was out ? 

e sound of an arrival at the lonely house would 
heart fluttering, and bring the bright blood 
heeks, in the happy belief th ut, her over had 

flown back to her upon the wings of lo¥e-and joy; 
but, alas! day after day passed, bringiwgtwith them 
only disappointment and added cares@6 thé*forsaken 
one 

Her father was now rare] y freeofsOny the ben umb- 
ing influence of the deadly dtug/thatwasdestroying 
him long enough to carry off a cétimected conversa- 
tion ; for, since the wreckof his@atirhterstfortune, 
and the departure of Mr; Festony Mr. Dope® indulged 
himself in its use mor@tecklessty than’ ev ok 

Remonstrance was uselesa, afd In¢z lind céased to 
make an effort to indu®@*hiny t6 refrain. Infatiempt- 
ing it she found that sh®*only irritated hin, and 
threw him into transports’ oP anger thatnfade them 
bot! wretched. 

She mournfully felf thwthe'would “ dies the fool 
dieth,” and go down! té*hid/ grave thé*dishonoured 
victim to his ownywéakteas* and theutihappy girl 
wept over him’ WHthiat! abandonni@nb of fecling 
which her loneliiese aa helplessnessiinspired. 

Tho bright # slione on bisrsfill face as 
he dozed in his chaif, af@/Inez sat neat him, watch- 
ing every change in it, @téed@ing the approach of that 
last solemin one which would leavé*her alone, for? 
his physician had warned Lerthat he might passfrom 
life to eternity in one of thos@* hours’ of stupefaction: 

Suddenly Mr. Lopez aroused*himiself, and'spoke: 

“Inez, is Godfrey here? [+1 thought 1 heard-is" 

‘ice speaking to nie.” 


“No, papa; Therdis no one here int nvyself: You" 


nust have dreaniéed@ of hint.” A 

* Yos, 1 suppose'sé; but it*is*tivethe was herer. I’ 
io not understan® this’ delay) when he” has not’ 
vritten. He showht have been here before this:”’ 

“ He will come; papiay never fear Ido not doubt 


“That is well. Yes, believe’ if@iiinieto the last; 
for that is all that is left to you. When I am gene 
you will have your little income for yourself, you can 
sell this place, and that will add something to it, and 
and—if Fenton does not come very soon after I 
ve left you you must go there yourself. If his 
ther has an opportunity of seeing or knowing 
mu, she will relent. I did not once think that I 
ould ask my child to enter any family that would 
willingly receive her, but my pride has been brought 
w, and 1 slirink from the thought of leaving you 
ly alone in the world, with no one to look to 
+ a protector. Godfrey loves you, 1 am certain, 
1 if he cannot come to you you must seek him.” 
“Dearest father.do not speak of leaving mo!” 

Intmed Inez, with a passionate burst of tears: 
ave been so much to each other that I cannot 


an 


m 
y 

k 

t 
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* 
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“But you must Icarn to look our inevitable sepa- 
ration in the face, Inez, for it draws very near. 
When 1 sink away to sleep, as I did just now, it is 
ften with the thought in my own mind that I shall 
never wake again. I feel that I grow weaker day 
by day, and the end must soon come. It is best for 
you to know this, my child.” 

Inez took his wasted hand in her own, caressed, 
and wept over it, but sho had no words to reply to 
him. 

He tenderly said: 

“Don't grieve for me, my darling. I shall go to 
my rest, and be a clog removed from your path. I 
not been what I should have been, Inez; but I 
have made my peace with heaven, and through the 
bi iintercession of the Saviour I hope to gain a 
s haven at last. Father Espana gave me such 
co ation this morning that I feel almost willing 
t 
y 


of 


} 
nave 


when I am summoned; were it not for leaving 

[ should say that I am quite willing.” 
Since he had given up all hope of life Mr. Lopez 
had many times held long interviews with the privst. 
‘To Father Espana he desi 
tof his daughter’s a 


ened leaving the manage- 
irs, provided Mr. Fenton 
did not arrive ix time to receive her as his wife be- 
fore his decease. He was a man of sound heart 
avd good judgment, and Mr. Lopez felt the assurance 
that Inez would be carefully guarded by him, and 
placed in some safs asylum, should her earthly hopes 
be brought to wreck, as he sometimes feared they 
might. 

Mr. Fenton's silence, his long delay in returning, 
re effect on Mr. Lopez than on Inez, for he had 
confidence in his intentions, though he believed 

in the genuineness of his attachment to his 

hter. His knowledge of life taught him that 

are often false to lovers’ vows when interest de- 

s the sacrifice of the affections, and Mr. Fenton 

rit at last succumb to the influences brought to 
6 him. 

ise was heard in the hall, and Inez started up 
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trembling and panting ; it might be Mr. Fenton at 
last, and her heart almost ceased beating in the mo- 
ment of suspense that ensued. 

The door opened, and the voice of Mrs. Perkins 
said: 

“Here is a—a person—that wish@aito,see you, sir. 
He says he has important business-with¥you.” 

“ Let him come in ‘then ; though I dom know what 
business I can be expected to atténd toMim the help- 
less condition I am brought to,” 


CHAPTER LVI 


Tre door was opened moretwidel yy antmetal! man 
with dark complexion, black hit hiskers, came 


in with a shambling gait whieh! gave om@»the idea 
that his limbs weré fetterepiateeuaprveng Ina voice: 
that was evidently feig : 

“'T have the honour off : 
lieve) MY'name is Hl and youn 
tréablevyourself to ae i 
net’ thivk that you’ eW@r’ sav me e in your 
}ife,” 

“Tpeliéyw not, | ahd iffyou havetany busitess 
withame; I shall be baew it di hed aisoon 
as “poneible: 1 am net 'stromg) enough’to bear much 
extitement.”’ 

“T understand alaBout thet, sir; mustn't 4 
allow yourself to gétencited’ over} what? come 
totell you. It is*sémething that 
heart singfor joy, afd! bring back thetesiéur'to the: 
fade'ef your ‘ there” 

The stranger 


bring’ Dick into the’ 


alara® 
fronr her te rush into the room to her fathet’s assies | f 


tance. They were’known to few valuable 
jewels, and this intruder might have come there, be- 
lieving:the honsé was without anyone capable of de- 
fending it, to make himself master of them. 

Mrs. Perkins nodded intelligently, and closed the 
door. Having taken this preeaution, Inez came back 
to her father’s side and sat down toawait farther ex- 
planations. ‘The visitor seemed to comprehend her 
fears, for he blanidly said : 

“You need not be frightened of me, Miss Lopez. I 
came here to serve you, as I shall soon convince you. 
The business that brought meis most important, which 
you will understand when I tell you that it is con- 
nected with the will for the recovery of which your 
father has offered so handsomea reward.” 

Inez listened in breathless interest; Mr. Lopez 
raised his enervated form and gazed searchingly into 
the strange-looking face that confronted him. 

“ Do you know anything of it? Have you cometo 
restore it?” he eagerly asked. “If you have, I will 
give you even more than! promised.’ 

“ How much more, sir? You see I have come here 
to make a bargain, and I must do the best I can for 
the person who entrusted the business to my manage- 
ment,” 

“Then you have the will! You can bring it to 
light! I will give you two thousand more than I 
offered—if all be right, and there is uo deception about 
it.” 

“T accept your terms, Mr. Lopez; and as to de- 
ception, I should scarcely attempt it with a man like 
you. I was sent here to let you know that the miss- 
ing will is in the possession of a friend of mine, 
who ts most anxious to restore it to its lawful owner. 
How it came into his hands it will be best not to in- 
quire, but Iassure you that it is safe, and will be 
transferred to you, or your danghter, if you will keep 
to the terms of your advertisement, and ask no 
questions.” 

“T shall only be too happy to do so. But why 
have you not made this known to me before? It is 
several months since that advertisement appeared, 
and you would have saved me from great an- 
noyance and inconvenience if you had communicated 
with me before the Horton estate passed into other 
hands.” 

“My friend is as well aware of that as you can be, 
sir; and if he had been at liberty to act by himself, 
he would have treated with you long ago. But 
there was another party interested, and that persen 
would not agree to give the document up. But 
things have worked so that the consent of that per- 
son has been given to the transfer I came here to 
make,” 

“ That is satisfactory, at all events. How do you 
propose to settle it? What will induce you to sur- 
render the will without farther delay?” 

The visitor paused a few moments, and then said: 

“IT know that you ares man of your word, Mr. 


will do whatever she pledges herself to. You know 
this is rather a diffichlt business for a man to perform 
properly, and we—that is, my friend and myseli 
must rely on your honour to redeem the pledges ) 
may make,” 

“My honour hasnever been questioned, I belivy, 
sir; and my daughter shall bind herself equally wii: 
myself to pay you yourreward, and make noinquiri. 
as'to who or what you are‘are; if you will restore +. 
her therestate of which’ she» has been defranded 
Door not that suffice ?” 

“Tt does, and’ I will’ deal honestly with you 
Giveme a joint note signed’ by yourself and Mis. 
Lopea fonten thousand pounds to the credit of Abra 
ham Hopkingy iy enough from the pro 
party comesdnto possession to do so, and! wil! 
produce.th Fe 


“Then yowhaverittwitheyon! You can give me 
‘sueh 


Senet Lee aioe a thing is really iv 
existence? I. ‘s writing; and no de 
ception cam bepr 





t. 

“T anno attempiigeone) sir, I assure you. | 
bg it® safe. here in. m ket, and for 
' note I° mentioned’ 1: ‘surrender it 

a, rep on/your good TMMNto' carry out you 
OF Ob) Titeat’ my child—ms 
shal) tre houghtthat now your happi 
i + dwdeabt) Bring me pens and 


have yourowni yet! And l—| 
yee 
let mecwrite*what ry to secure this 





a joy at this un 
hhasténed to lay open a 
fam@/place a pen in his 

ORSL ‘an effort to write, 
hishandihad/almest parabyzed it, 


‘mark! Write. the note 
i ‘also be'better: from you 


is’ not of age? and a contract 
i be valid,” objected the stranger ; 
but he laugheé@ alond-assoon as he had spoken the 
words, and went on—“ I studied law once, and habit 
is second tonature. What does it matter in a trans- 
action of this kind whether the young lady be old 
enough to be responsible in a legal point of view or 
not? It will be a matter of honour between her and 
me, and such a claim as this could not be brought 
into the courts at anyrate. Write the note, if you 
please, Miss Lopéz, and'sign*your own name to it 
If the money be duly paid, I shall get it; if it isn’t 
you may chance to hear from me again some time 
or other.” 

Inez looked him clearly in the eyes as she coldly 
said : 

“You will have no cause to apply to me agai 
The money shall be deposited as you direct as soon 
as I can control so large a: sum.. The note can be 
drawn up in my father’s name, with mine as securit) 
and it can pass for a liability of his.” 

“That sill do—you have: # head for business 
young lady, I perceive, and the large estate you wil! 
inherit will not be badly managed.” 

Inez scarcely listened: to him. She impatiently 
asked : 

“ What is the usual form of such things? Dictate 
what I am to write, and I will put it down.” 

“Give me a nete, payable at sight, for the sum 
agreed upon. I shall keep a sharp look-out on the 
business as it proceeds, and your lawyer can place 
the money in the hands of the bankers. I shall know 
when you are able to pay it well enough.” 

Inez had managed her father’s affairs sufficiently 
to know what was required, and she hastily wrote 
the necessary words, and offered the paper to the 
inspection of the visiter. He glanced over it, nodded, 
and said: 

“Now get Mr. Lopez to scrawl his name, and place 
your own belew it.” 

“T must first see that for which it is to be ex- 
changed,” said Mr. Lepez. “ You can have nothing t: 
fear from Inez and myself, and I must verify it before 
I affix my signature to that paper.” 

“T do not see the use of such a precaution in « 
transaction like this, but you.shall be satisfied.” 

He drew from his breast a small parcel secured in 
several wrappers; unrolling these, he presented o 
sealed envelope, endorsed on the back : 

“Roger Horton—Deed of Transfer to my grand- 
daughter, Inez Lopez—Anno Domini, 18—.” 

The pallid father grasped it, held it to the light, 
and, in a transport of joy, cried out : 

“ It is—itis genuine! This is the old man’s writ- 
ing, and I hold in my hand the open-sesame to 
affluence and happiness for you, my dearest Inez. | 
enly wish that I could live to enjey it with you, but 
heaven will net grant me that blessing too. It is 
too much. to ask,” 





| Lopez; and your daughter is a lady who, I believe, 


With tears in her eyes, Inez replied : 
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«] trust that he will, father. Without you, half 
the pleasure of being rich will be gone The German 
baths may restore to you the-use of your limbs and 
pring you back to what you were a few years 

ince.” 
; Mr. Lopez shook his head, and impatiently said : 

“Give me the note. Let me make an effort to sign 
my name for the last time; for, after this, I care little 
what may happen to myself.” 

The pen was again placed in his fingers, and, after 
eeveral efforts, his name in irregular characters was 
affixed to it. Inez lightly dashed off her own below 
it, and then placed the note in the hands of the 
visitor. 

“There, sir, the exchange is: made, and you may 
consider this slip of paper as equivalent to the sum 
itrepresents. The first obligation I pay after my 
property comes into my possession shall be this one, 
] promise you upen the honour of a true woman.” 

“ITcan ask no more, Miss Lopez, and I an: sure 
that I can trust you. Of course, you wil skmmon 
Mr. Manly to your assistance as soon as possibiv, and 
he will speedily put things in train for the restoration 
of your rights. I can only regreton my own part 
that circumstances have so long deprived you of 
them.” 

He bowed, secured the paperse had given him it: 
his pocket-book, and, taking up h » hat, said: 

“| will now bid you good-night, Mr. Lopez, leav- 
ing with yourself and your daughter my best wishes 
for your health and happiness.” 

Inez touched the bell, and Mrs. Perkins promptly 
appeared at the door, wearing a most curious and 
puzzled expression on her face. The young lady 
briefly said : 

“Tell Dick to show this gentleman out, and guide 
him in safety to the road.” 

“There is noneed of the last. I cam find my way 
out as I foundit in, Miss Lopez. I wish you a very 
good-night.” 

And the visitor walked out of the room in 
the same ungainly fashion with which he had en- 
tered it. 

“I'm blessed if I don’t believe his clothes is 
stuffed,” whispered Dick to the old woman. “Sich a 
small-faced man as that eredon't have so much flesh 
as that to carry. What brought him here, I won- 
der?” 

“Never you mind,” replied Mrs. Perkins, in the 
rame guarded tone, “he has brought some good news 
that has brightened up my child anyhow, and I 
have a notion what it may be.” 

She placed a lamp in his hand, and Dick was 
obliged to follow the stranger'to the steps, near which 
the horse he had rode was fastened. With some 
amusement he witnessed his efforts to mount, and 
the man’s belief that the clothing worn by the visitor 
was padded gained additional strength. But he 
finally gained a secure seat on the saddle, and rode 
away in the darkness. 

No sooner had the door closed on him than Inez 
threw herself on her knees before her father, and joy- 
fully cried out : 

“Gh, papa, papa! what have I done to deserve 
this great blessing? I can now bring such a dower 
to Godfrey that his proud mother will be glad to 
welcome meas her daughter. I can give you all 
that you pime for—you shall have change, amuse- 
ment—everything that can restore you to health.” 

Mr. Lopez would not throw a cloud over her joy. 
He passed his hand caressingly over her hair, and 
smilingly said: 

“Ido not doubt that you will do all that will lie 
in your power for your poor father, Inez, and I hope 
that I may at least be spared long enough to see you 
united to your lover. You must write to Godfrey 
to-morrow, and tell him what has happened. Send 
in for Mr. Manly at as early am hour as possible ; 
and, in the meantime, place this precious document 
in a place of safety.” 

Thus brought back to the prosaic realities of life, 
Tunez took the package from his hand, pressed the 
liues written by her grandfather to her lips, and 
then hastened to place it in a cabinet in which her 
mother’s diamonds were kept. She retained the key 
in her own possession, and, sitting down beside her 
father, talked to him with all her former gaiety 
end brightness. 

Half an hour of unalloyed happiness in the pros- 
rects opening before her flitted away on light wings, 
#nd then Mrs, Perkins came in with the waiter, and 
arranged the small table on which Mr. Lopez took 
his meals. With this faithful friend Inez could have 
no secrets, and she blithely said: 

“ What has been so long sought in vain has come 
to light at last, Jane. That singular-looking man 
cane hither to restore the missing will, and 1 have 
it safe,” 

The nurse dropped the plate she-was placing upon 
the table, and stared in mute surprise; but she pre- 
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such a volume of inquiries and congratulations that 
Inez found it difficult to answerthem. She ended by 
saying: 

“ That fellow stole it himself, I'll bet any amount, 
Miss Inez ; and I s’pose he asked a pretiy penny for 
giving it back?” 

“ Of course he has had his reward, or he wil] hav: 
it, which is the same thing ; but you mnst be very 
prudent and say nothing of his visit here.” 

“Of course, miss, I understand—whon people 

brings back stolen goods they don’t want their visits 
talked about. I know what I am about, and. I'll 
hold my tongue of course. But 1 wish the: fellow 
could be brought up for a short time in place of being 
paid for his rascality.” 
“TF would cheerfully have paid him double the 
sum I am to give him if he bad brought ma this 
good fortune three nronths ago,” replied Inez, with a 
faint sigh. 

Mr. Lopez impatiently added: 

“Give me my tea, Jane; I am tired and toe much 
excited for my state of health.” 

Mrs. Perkins acted on this hint, and served the 
meal in silence, though her beaming and triumphant 
glances told Inez how deeply she shared in her joy. 

An order was sent to Dick to set out for Newport 
at an early hour on the following morning with a 
note written by Inez to Mr. Manly, bricfly inform- 
ing him of what had occurred, and requesting his 
immediate appoarance at the Glades. 

It was later than usual when Mr. Lopes retired, 
and Inez sat several! hours talking with her nurse, 
and blithely arranging her future plans. Fora brief 
space of time she was deeply, unutterably happy ; 
for not a doubt of her lover’s truth came aeross-her 
mind to mar the sweetness of the cup that’ was so 
unexpectedly offered to her lip. She quaffed whole 
draughts of joy, and most sorely did she need them 
to sustain her through the bitter trials that yet 
awaited her loving and devoted heart. 

Inez at a late hour retired to her own apartment. 
She looked ia upon her father, saw that he waa sleep- 
ing quietly, and, after pouring out her soul in thanks 
to heaven, she sought ie couch, hoping to dream of 
Mr. Godfrey Fenton—to be with him at least in spirit 
through the hours of slumber. But sleep refused to 
come to her eyelids; the excitement of the evening 
had effectually banished it, and the uncouth form of 
her recent visitor came between herself and her lover, 
diverting her thoughts from Mr. Fenton, and fixing 
them by a kind of fascination upon himself. 

She recalled the stained face ; for Inez had pene- 
trated the disguise, and kuew that a fair com- 
plexion and sandy hair were concealed beneath the 
artificial tinge and raven wig. 

That it was Wilkins himself who had come to her 
under a feigned name to restore what he had pur- 
loined she did not for a moment doubt; but she had 
forbore to suggest this to her father. 

Let him profit by his rascality, though she would 
have given much to understand why this long delay 
had been necessary in restoring the will to her, as she 
could any day have made as good terms with her 
lather. 

Finally, wearied with conjecture, Inez fell asleep, 
but she did not-dream of Mr. Fenton. 

All night she was falling from a great height, to 
find herself caught in some mysterious manner 
on a gossamer cloud which bore her lightly oawards 
till the same giddy experience recurred, to meet 
always with the same result. 

The voice of Mrs. Perkins at her bedside.aroused 
her, and she heard her say: 

“It is getting late, Miss Inez, and as Dick has 
come back with a message from Mr. Manly, saying 
that he will be here by ten o’clock, I thought I. had 
better ronse-you up that you might be quite ready. to 
receive him.” 

“Thank you, Jane. I have overslept myself, out i 
shall soon be ready for breakfast. Is papa awake 
yet 2” 
ie Bless: your heart, yes; he is in the parlour 
waiting for you. As soon as be heard that the 
lawyer was coming he insisted on being dressed.and 
taken out at once.” 

“So much the better. I am glad ho is so well. 
Ah! I hope this piece of. good fortune will bring 
new life to him.” 

When Inez joined her father she thought that it 
had indeed had that effect, for she had not seen 
his eyes brighten with such aniwation for years. 
He greeted her with a kiss, and hastened to dilate 
on what they would do when Mr. Fenton came, with 
a lightness of heart that. gave her new hope for 
lim, 

The breakfast things. were scarcely cleared away 
when Mr. Manly arrived. He came in looking glad 
and excited, and, grasping the hand of Incz with 
friendly warmth, said: 

“You have the deed, Miss Lopez? It’s all safe 





Sextly found the use of her tongue and poured forth 





and right. I assure you my dear young lady, that 
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a terrible weight was taken from my heart by the ap- 
nouncement your note made. I could never have 
died satisfied, knowing that a trust confided to my 
care had slipped through my. fingers, even with po 
fanlt of my own. Comp tel? me all about it.” 

Inez produced the deed, laid it before him, end 
briefly explained how it came into her posses 
sion. 

“But what could the thief mean by withholding 
itsolong? Why did he not communicate with you 
before the estate passed into the hand of trustees 
for that charity? We shall have double trouble 
now to get possession of it; and it is a shamé tha: 
you should have been kept ont of.your own all these 
mon' hs.” 

“That does not signify now, Mr. Manly,” replied 
Inez, with a smile. “I do not think there wil be 
much difficulty in making a compromise, as I do not 
wish to take from the poor orphans the home that 
has been given them at Oaklands, My. father agrees 
with me that the old place shall be given to the 
county as an asylum, with an endowment from the 
estate of ten thousand pounds. Such a settlement 
as that will prevent litigation, which I wish by al! 
means to avoid.” 

“You are very liberal, Miss. Lopez; but 1 think 
that bait will suffice to prevent a lawsuit whicb 
would be sure to end in your favour. There will 
still be enough, and to spare, left; for I have been 
looking into Mrs. Hawks’s affairs, and I find that the 
property left by her is worth nearly four hundred 
thousand pounds. You are a great hairesa, and » 
most charming girl, 1 must say, You are positively 
radiant to-day.” 

“Thank you; but Iam most happy,” replied Ince 
with a silvery laugh that rippled musically irom her 
red lips. 

Mr. Lopez impatiently asked : 

“There is no doubt—not tho. shadow of a doubt 
I hope, of the nature of the settlegent. you bold iz 
your hand; Mr, Manly ?” 

“Not the slightest, I believe; but. we can soon 
arrange all that. Mrs. Perkins is here, I believe, and 
the man who came in for me seoms an intelligent 
fellow ; we will have them in, and, after explaining 
to them what it contains, we will break the. seal of 
this envelope and satisfy ourselves as to what ite 
provisions. arc.” 

The bell was rung and immediately responded te 
by the appearance of Mrs. Perkins. Dick was sum, 
moned, aud Mr. Manly said to them : 

“T wish you both to examine the superscription of 
this envelope, and hereafter, if necessary, to testify 
to the fact that it was opened in your presence, and 
its contents read aloud to you.” 

“Of course we will, sir. We are ready to do any- 
thing that will help to bring Miss Inez to her ower 
agaio,” said Mrs. Perkins, briskly. “‘ lalways believed 
that the will of the old master would turn up, ave 
sure enough the rapscallion that’s had it ali this 
time repented of his villany and brought it back. 

The writing was duly examined, the seal broken 
and the little party, listened with breathless interes: 
to the voice of Mr. Manly as he read in clear tones 
an instrument perfect in all its details, which gave 
intaet to Inez Lopez, the only child of Mr. Horton's 
beloved daughter, Susan Lopez, the whole of his 
large estate, to be enjoyed by her after the decea®e 
of Eunice Hawks, née Horton. 

The reader ceased, cleared his throat and said 

“It is as Lalways believed. Mrs. Hawks had ne 
more than a life interest in the property, and this 
must. decide your claim to it beyond all doubt, Mise 
Lopez.” 

Inez turned to her father to sce the effect of thie 
upon him. 

He was leaning back with his eyes closed, his 
hands clasped in thankfulness; but there was » 
singular expression on his face that ularmed-her, 

A death-like pallor had taken the place of the 
more healthy hue excitement, had brought to bis 
dark cheeks, and his eyes seemed wandering ix 
vacancy. 

He faintly gasped: 

“Thank heaven! It is all yours! I am going 
where money is of no ayail, but you will be happy 
with the one that loves you Inez Seck him; don’t 
wait for him to come to you, for others may witb 
hold him. Heaven bless you; darling of my bear. 
and keep you always.” 

“Oh, papa, don’t—don’t. You break my heart 
talking and looking so. ‘There are your drops.” 

And with her own hand Inez hastened to offer him 
the preparation of opium he sometimes used in place 
of the gum. apo 

He put it back, feebly saying: 

7 Too late, too late. wt Pa do no good now. Kise 
ine, Inez, and do not mourn too bitterly over my loss 
Let Godfrey speedily wipe away your tears, and be 
as happy as you deserve to be.” ’ 
Inez stooped forward and kissed him many times, 
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though the touch of his chilling lips sent a wild 
thrill of fear through her heart. 

With one long, struggling sigh, the spirit of her 
father escaped from his worn-out frame, at the very 
moment the fruition of his most ardent hope had 
been gained. The overtaxed heart ceased its pulsa- 


tions for ever, and all that remained of the parent. 


that had loved her was his broken-down and wasted 


y: 
But it was long before Inez could be brought to 
believe that he was really dead, and she vainly used 
every effort to brink back the life that had flickered 
so long, to be extinguished in that hour of triumphazt 
joy. 
(To be continued.) 


CHESTER VALE. 


Tas Red Room, as they always called the south 
parlour at Roexeter Hall, had not been lighted yet, 
eave by the blaze that leaped, crackled, and sent up 
ruby jets of splendour from the deep, open grate 
sunk in one side of its crimson-draped walls. 

Upon a low seat before the fire sat— the only occu- 
pant of the apartment—Syra Lodell, the adopted 
heiress, people said, ef Lionel Masterton, the owner 
of Roxeter Hall. The firelight showed a graceful, 
undulant shape, a dark wreath of braids brought lew 
on the pearly cheek, the clasp of white fingers on 
her knee, and the slow tapping of a very little foot 
upon the hearth. 

Lip and eye were thoughtful in their expression ; 
the one curled and the other flashed briefly as a step 
sounded on the outside, and presently a stately-look- 
ing gentle came in with the remark: 

“TI was looking for you, Syra.” 

“Were you, sir?” 

“T thought I should find you here ; you always 
like this room, and it suits you. You look likea pic- 
ture set in a crimsom frame to-night, Syra.” 

Syra's white lids drooped so that he could not see 
the expression that darkened again under them. 
Syra was not accustomed te such speeches, and they 
suited ber less from him than from most people ; but 
she did not speak. 

“T trust you have by this time reconsidered your 
hasty decision of last night, Syra,” he said, after a 
pause; “that you have concluded to become mis- 
tress where you have hitherto been only re 

“ Allow me to supply the wurd at which you hesi- 
tate, Mr. Masterton. A dependant you would say,” 
Syra said, with such quiet self-possessien as almost 
to divest the shaft of its sarcasm. 

“My dear child, not that, certainly not ; the woman 
® man means to marry can never stand te him in the 
relation of a common dependant. J have never 
looked upon you in that light. I always meant to 
marry you, Syra.” 

The girl gave a start of involuntary hauteur, and 
frowned slightly. 

“There are rights which no state of dependancy 
can alienate froma woman. The right of choesing 
whom she will marry is one of them,” she said, 
trying to speak quietly, but a passionate red suffusing 
her cheek. 

Mr. Masterton laughed. 

“ And you do not choose to marry me ?” 

“ Previsely,” she said, growing pale again. 

“ What will you do then ? Foolish child, who have 
you ever seen that you would choose in preference 
tome? Iam not a bad match, as yeu wemen call 
it, by any means. True, I am older than yeu; but 
that disparity is more than balanced by the advan- 
tages. Whatdo you findin me to object to, my 
dear?” 

“Tobject to nothing, sir, saving the intentions 
you say you have always had towards me. It 
was not generous to load me with benefits, and 
then try to make of them chains to force my inclina- 
tions.” 

He laughed again as at the pretty playful humours 
of a petted child. 

“Don’t be foolish, Syra; no one wishes to force 
your inclinations. It would indeed be rather late in 
the day for me to begin, since I never in my life de- 
nied you anything, did I, Syra ?” 

Syra showed how much she had been indulged by 
her next words. 

“Tt was because you felt too much above me to do 
so,” she said, with temper. “ You would not oppose 
your might to such weakness as mine. Even now you 
laugh a me in your strength, and think that I mean 
nothing when I say I would not be your wife if you 
were a king.” 

His straight black brows contracted slightly asthe 
daring girl spoke ; but he only laughed in his provok- 
in 


g way. 
“ Well, well,” he said, “ you must have still another 
day to meditate upon the advantages of being mis- 


tress of Roxeter Hall. I can afford to wait for your 





answer, child, because I know what it must be in the 
end; and I acknowledge that all these pretty, 
haughty airs of yours amuse me vastly. They will 
become Mrs. Lionel Masterton quite as well as they 
do my little Syra.” 

She made a passionate gesture. 

“Do you not understand, sir, that I have not 
for you such love as a man desires in a wife? I 
never thought of marrying till you asked me 
a week ago the question you have repeated with 
such pertinacity every day since. I have been 
taught to look up to you as to a parent. I tell you 
it is impossible to change the nature of that regard.” 

“TI take upon myself the possibility of changing 
it to the most proper of wifely affection,” he said, 
lightly. “As my wife, you shall forget that you 
were ever anything else.” 

“T shall never be your wife, sir. Oh, I am very 
sure of that. I love you, and am grateful to you 
for your kindness to an otherwise friendless child, 
but every instinct of my nature revolts from becom- 
ing your wife.” 

is brow knit again. 

“ You are talking supreme nonsense, Syra; and, 
child as you are, you ought to know it,” he said, 
with more impatience than he had yet displayed. 
“But come to the drawing-room, will you not? 
Olivia is there alone, and may think we neglect 
her,” he added, with sudden change of manner. 

Silently Syra followed him, and, the drawing- 
room reached, sat there untalkative, in spite of the 
efforts of the others to draw her into conversation. 
But her air was thoughtful and troubled—nothing 
more. Syra never pouted, spoiled child though 
she was. 

“ Olivia,” said Lionel Masterton to his sister, de- 
sisting at last from his efforts to entertain Syra, “I 
haven't answered Chester Vale yet. I’ve been wait- 
ing for you to ascertain Mrs. Wharton's address. 
Have you procured it?” 

“Oh, yes; and the situation will be just the thing 
for her. She writes to inquire for such a position 
as the one at Chester’s would be, and I think you 
cannot do better than write to him and her by the 
same mail. Mrs. Wharton would be a treasure in 
any man’s house, and I am sure she will like Ches- 
ter. It’s curious what an incorrigible old bachelor 
he is.” 

Syra lifted her eyes during this speech, and once 
or twice was about to mention that she had heard 
from Mrs. Wharton since Olivia, but some thought 
restrained her; and as Lionel Masterton left the 
room, saying he would go to the library and attend 
to that matter at once, her glance followed him to 
the door with an expression of aroused and eager 
attention. 

Mrs. Wharton was an old family friend of the 
Mastertons, now ipsimpoverished circumstances, who 
had written to Miss Olivia to inquire for a situation 
as housekeeper in some gentleman's family, where 
she would be likely to receive the consideration due 
to her former circumstances, and be treated more as 
an equal than a servant. Miss Olivia did not know 
that Syra had received a letter since she had, in 
which Mrs. Wharton announced the fact of her 
having secured already such a place as she wished. 

Syra aged resolved to keep that information to 
herself for reasons that had suddenly suggested 
themselves to her, and went away early to her own 
apartment to ponder upon some scheme, the details of 
which she had yet to arrange. 

Near midnight, when all had retired, as she sup- 
posed, she descended, and noiselessly sought the 
library. A smile, half defiance, half roguery, curv- 
ing her red lips as she espied the letters on the table, 
waiting for the morning to be dispatched to their des- 
tization. 

Just glancing at the superscription of Chester 
Vale's letter, she laid it down again and took up 
Mrs. Wharton's. She smiled as she discovered 
that, with his usual carelessness, Mr. Masterton had 
so negligently sealed this letter that she could easily 
open it, which she proceeded to do, removing the 
contents and depositing in their place a blank piece 
of paper, and resealing it more effectually than 
Mr. Masterton had done. 

This done she effected her escape to her own 
apartment again without attracting attention. 

“Mr. Masterton has often asked me of late what 
I should do if I did not marry him,” she murmured 
to herself as she moved actively about her cham- 
ber. “Iwill show him. Of course I know that 
Roxeter Hall cannot be my home after I have re- 
fused to become the wife of its master. That is the 
alternative he means to force upon me in the end, 
and he shall find that child, as he persists in con- 
sidering me, capable of anticipating even him.” 

When Lionel Masterton went down to a late 
breakfast the following morning, for he was not an 
éarly riser, he found his sister, who was of an indo- 
lent habit likewise, but had been waiting some time 





—— 
in the dining-room this morning, fretting because 
Syra had not yet come down—Syra, who was 
usually up with the lark. Breakfast waited yet, 
little longer, and then Lionel sent a servant to see if 
Miss Syra had risen, and to téll her that breakfast 
waited. 

The servant returned immediately to say that the 
young lady’s couch did not seem to have been occu- 
pied the night before, and that she herself was not 
in the room then, though it bore a somewhat littered 
appearance, as though she had but just left it. In 
short, Syra had vanished in a most inexplicable 
manner from Roxeter Hall, leaving behind her only 
the briefest of good-byes in the shape of the follow- 
ing note, over which Lionel Masterton bent his black 
brows grimly: 

“Dgar GuaRDY,—I'm off, hoping that when we 
next meet we may both be in full possession of those 
senses which one of us seems bereft of at present 
(I do not say which). Have no anxiety regarding 
me. IfI find that I cannot take care of myself | 
will let you know. Affectionately, 

“Syra Lopgtt.” 

“ The reckless child! I wonder what she has taken 
into her head now,” he-muttered, in mingled anger and 
anxiety. “I havea mind to wait and see who will 
find their senses first, she or I.. It will not be long 
before she will be ready enough to confess that she 
cannot take care of herself; the lesson may do 
her good, and save me future trouble in taming this 
modern Katherine.” 

He waited, outwardly careless, but inwardly anx- 
ious, for no news came of Syra; and when, finally, 
too uneasy concerning her to wait longer, he insti- 
tuted such investigations as were at his command, 
he still was unable to hear anything of her, and he 
and Olivia fell at last into a half-sulky despair at 
being so baffied by such a slip of a girl as that. 

Chester Vale wrote towards the end of the month 
to express his complete satisfaction with Mrs. Whar- 
ton, the new housekeeper they had sent him, and who 
had been with him already long enough to convince 
him that her equal could not be found. 

Both Olivia and Lionel read amazedly, Mrs. Whar- 
ton having written within # week only to regret that 
she had already engaged her services elsewhere, be 
fore learning of Chester Vale’s desire to obtain them. 
Could there be two Mrs. Whartons ? 

Curious to solve this puzzle, Olivia wrote to Mrs. 
Wharten’s address as her letter had given it, and 
Mr. Mastertom to Chester Vale. Replies came swiftly ; 
Olivia’s correspondent in high indignation at her 
namesake, and Chester Vale vastly amused and con- 
tented with the Mrs. Wharton whose services he had 
been so fortunate as to secure. She suited him quite 
as wellas the other Mrs. Wharton could possibly 
have done, probably better. 

Beyond that he expressed no interest, but he felt 
some, or else he would not have sent for Mrs. 
Wharton to his parlour the evening he received 
the letter, questioning her about her knowledge of 
the Mastertens, for, having brought a@ letter from 
Lionel himself, she must of course know them. 

Mrs. Wharton—this Mrs. Wharton—declared dis- 
tinctly and with some emphasis that she did know 
the Mastertons well, and that the letter she brought 
had been written by Mr. Masterton, of course. 
Who else should it have been written by ? 

She expressed herself plainly enough, but Chester 
Vale did not feel altogether satisfied that she had 
told the whole truth, though he could not for the life 
of him conceive why she should withhold any part 
of it. 

Mrs. Wharton, Chester Vale’s housekeeper, would 
have looked much younger and prettier if it had not 
been for the disfiguring caps she wore, which came 
quite over her face and covered her hair completely. 
She had an unusually young, fresh face, and really a 
fine figure for a woman of her years and sorrows. 
Her dress was of the most sombre description, and 
her manner quiet, her eyes nearly always downcast. 
These were enough of themselves to establish 
the fact that she must at some period of her life have 
been a remarkably beautiful woman. They were 
large, dark and lustrous still, beyond any eyes Ches- 
ter Vale had ever seen, and if by chance he encoun- 
tered them—which rarely happened—he was vaguely 
conscious of a curious thrill all through him that he 
could net in any way account for. 

Mrs. Wharton was not talkative, bat what she said 
she said well, and in ‘a voice that affected Chester 
Vale very much as her eyes did. She was retiring 
and sedate, wore glasses most of the time, and did 
not seem very anxious to sit with Mr. Vale when he 
~——e her of an evening to do so. 

ester Vale was a good-looking theugh somewhat 
elderly bachelor—rich too—and there were plenty 
of pretty girls in the village who would have 
gladly entertained him to the best of their ability as 
many evenings in the week as he chose. Buthe did 
not choose. 
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He seemed to like a book better at his own bachelor 
fireside, or even a fragmentary chat with Mrs. 
Wharton, who spoke mostly in monosyllables, and 
evidently felt ill at ease in conversation with him. 

She kept his house, though, as it had never been 
kept since the lifetime of his mother. Such order, 
neatness and decorum had not reigned there for 
some time. . 

The servants, who had proved refractory beyond 
measure under all other rule, fell gently into their 
places now, and the whole domestic machinery moved 
smoothly. 

“ Mrs. Wharton,” said Chester Vale, one evening, 
as he finished the perusal ofs letter he had just re- 
ceived, “will you be geod enough to see that 
a roomis put in entire readiness for a guest whom 
I expect to-morrow? and, you must pardon me 
for reminding you of a matter which I daresay 
you have heard enough about already. It is Mr. 
Masterton whom I am expecting to-morrow, and 
he declares quite emphatically in his letter that 
he knows but one Mrs. Wharton, and that you cannot 
be that one. I suspect he is coming more to see 
you indeed than me. He is of an inquisitive turn, 
and it is the first visit he ever vouchsafed me.” 

Mrs. Wharton had certainly grown pale while he 
talked, and her knitting lay idly upon her knee, as 
though her fingers were too tremulous to display 
their usual swiftness in its management. 

Mr. Chester looked puzzled. 

“I beg to assure you,” he went on, “my dear 
madam, that I have done or said nothing whatever 
to encourage this inquisitorial trip of Mr. Master- 
ton’s. I don’t care whether you're Mrs. Wharton 
or not, you’re my housekeeper, and I am sure I 
never had so good a one in my life, and, though I 
confess to seme natural curiosity as to what Mr. 
Masterton will say, I don’t care a straw beyond 
that. AsI said before, you're a good housekeeper, 
and that’s enough for me.” 

Mrs. Wharton gathered up her knitting, and rose 
toleave the room. She had net spoken before, but 
now she said, quietly : 

“Mr. Masterton will scarcely deny to my face that 
he knows me well.” 

Chester Vale looked after her as she quitted the 
room, with a more puzzled expression than ever, say- 
ing to himself : 

“It’s a queer affair any way. She's not a woman 
anyone would easily forget—and Masterton least of 
all. Hullo, what's this!” 

He stooped, and took from the floor near where 
Mrs. Wharton had been sitting, a portemonnaie. A 
dainty little thing it was—mother-ef-pearl with 
gold mountings, and a name traced on a golden 
scroH ; just as he was reading which the door re- 
opened, and Mrs. Wharton came hurriedly in and 
towards him. 

Her eyes sought the floor first, then were lifted to 
his hand. With a low cry she snatched the porte- 
monnaie from him, and was hurrying away again, 
but he caught her hand and held it with a grasp 
that there was no escaping. 

With her face from him, she murmured some con- 
fused apology for her abruptness, but he, still hold- 
ing her hand in that firm, unyielding pressure, led 
her across the room to the tall pier-glass, and, with- 
out speaking, pointed to the vision its depths re- 
vealed. 

A vision, indeed! 

After leaving him the housekeeper had gone to 
her chamber and‘ removed the neckerchief she 
usually wore, and untied the strings of her cap before 
she missed the portemonnaie and came running back 
frantic with haste. 

The cap had fallen back in her hurry, the absence 
of the muffling neckerchief exposed a round and 
snow-white neck, over which flowed long, dark 
ringlets escaping from the untied cap. 

The housekeeper looked and began to tremble. 
‘Phe very earth seemed to shake under her, and 
tears swelling under her white eyelids rolled slowly 
down her cheeks. 

Chester Vale seemed as agitated as she. His 
breath came short and quick, and his eyes shone 
luminously. 

He dropped her hand when he saw she was trem- 
bling, but she did not go at once. Turning partly to- 
wards him, without lifting her eyes, she said : 

“T have nothing to say in self-justHication. Iwas 
going away before Mr. Masterton should arrive. I 
do net ask you to pardon the seeming unwomanliness 
of what Ihave done, but I am not entirely so cul- 
pable as you may perhaps think. Don’t blame me too 
severely.” 

‘‘ How do you know that I blame you at all?” he 
asked. 

“ You cannot help it. I saw what a rash and un- 
maidenly step I had taken very soon after myarrival 
here ; but I trusted tothe impenetrability of my dis- 
guise, and I wishedto stay. The excitement and no- 


velty of my position fascinated me,.and so I kept 
putting off going away. But I should have gone in 
the morning, sir, and yeu would never have 
known——” 

“That I had been entertaining an angel unawares,” 
he said, abruptly. ‘‘ Well, as you say, you have taken 
a very rash and unmaidenly step. You have wronged 
yourself in coming here as you have ; but you will 
have wrenged me more if you go away now.” 

“You, sir?” lifting her lustrous eyes an instant 
and dropping them before the glance of his. 

“Me, Decause you deprive me of a housekeeper 
whose equal I shall never find again. How do you 
expect to compensate me for such a loss?” 

She looked puzzled, his manner was so serious and 
earnest. 

“Is there any way, sir?” she asked, smiling. 

“ One.” 

He extended his arms, saying’: 

“Make it unnecessary for me to procure another 
housekeeper by remaining as my wife.” 

She understoed him suddenly and eluded his elasp, 
while the rich colour mantled her beautiful face. It 
was Syra herself who stood poised an instant on the 
threshold with bashful, backward glances, and then 
fled away to her room. 

Wher Lionel Masterton came the next day, and 
asked almost as soon as he was in the house to see 
Mrs. Wharton, Chester Vale went out of the room 
and came back with Syra. 

“You!” Lionel said, receding a step, and growing 
pale with sudden anger. 

“Speak to him,” pleaded Syra of Mr. Chester. 
“Don’t let him be so angry with me.” 

“ Don’t blame her too much, Masterton,” Mr. Chester 

said, approaching him. “She would never have con- 
sented to be yeur wife, and she will not now consent 
to be mine without your approval. You won't re- 
fuse us that, old friend?” 
He certainly would have refused if he had seen 
any prospect of winning her himself. But he did 
not. It was sufficiently evident that she loved 
Mr. Chester, and she had given such evidence of 
firmness already that he clearly saw that he must 
consent, and did so with as good a grace as he 
could. 

He never quite or Syra, hwoever, for dis- 
appointing his pet scheme with regard to her till he 
had been married himself some years. ©. C. 





SCIENCE. 





MAcuHINERY.—The value of improvements in ma- 
chinery may be estimated from the-fact that in 1819 it 
required two furnaces, each with ahigh chimney shaft, 
to produce 1,000 ft. of glass per week, while now two 
furnaces with but one shaft produce 12,000 ft., 
with the same if not a smaller consumption of fuel. 


Tue BomBAy AND Baropa Rattway.—About 
120 ft. of the embankment of the southern extremity 
of the bridge over the Nerbudda river on the Bom- 
bay and Baroda Railway has been washed away by 
a flood. The country south of the Nerbudda is 
flooded for miles. The line of telegraph has been 
washed away for a distance of four miles. 


Warter.—The hardness of water does not affect 
its salubrious qualities; perfectly pure soft water 
when in contact with chalk will dissolve but a very 
small quantity. -A gallon of water weighing 70,000 
grains will take up but two grains of carbonate of 
lime. When we find twenty grains or so in solution 
it is owing to the presenee of carbonic acid gas, found 
abundantly in some water. 


Spots oN THE Sun.—I estimate the size of the 
spot,or rather united cluster of spots as seen by me 
to-day (Sept. 16), as approximately 50,000 miles in 
length, and 30,000 in width. The solar envelopes 
have for a considerable period been in a condition 
of comparative qu‘escence, they now appear to have 
entered upon a period of extensive disturbances. 
Those of your readers who have not access to tele- 
scopes with astronomical eye-pieces will be able to 
see the larger sun spots by means of opera-glasses, 
field-glasses, or common portable telescopes; care, 
however, must be taken to use very dark-coloured 
glass as a protector to the eyes when making observa- 
tions. PP. B: 

A Grcantic Castine.—In no departments of 
labour are the progressive tendencies of the age more 
fully developed than in the art of casting. Scarcely 
a quarter of a century has passed since the attention 
of the world was turned to the Royal Foundry of 
Munich, when Ferdinand Miiller was superintending 
the construction of that famons colossal statue, “ The 
Bavaria,” which was then considered one of the most 
gigantic undertakings of the day, the breast part alone 
containing 380 cwt. of metal. Since then, however, 
many improvements have been made in the art, and, 








novelty being no longer excited, such great interest 


is unknown. In the presence of a number of gentle- 
men a great casting was successfully completed in 
the foundry of Messrs. Rowan & Sons, York Street, 
Belfast. The casting was a fly-wheel, 24 ft. in dia- 
meter, and weighing upwards of 330 cwt. It is in- 
tened for B. Hannan, Esq., of the Riverstown Mills, 
county of Westmeath, and is one of the most ponde- 
rous articles that have been produced in this country. 
The rapidity with which the whole work was done 
was surprising, and is mainly due to an improvement 
recently introduced by the active and intelligent 
foreman, Mr. Samuel Rushton, by which seventeen 
tons ef metal were melted in the space of two hours. 
The work was effected by means of three ladles, con- 
taining respectively eight, six, and three tons, which 
were raised by a crane, and guided by a number of 
the men. So clesely were the calculations made that 
the surplus metal only weighs a few pounds. It took 
place under the inspection of the Messrs. Rowan. It 
is pleasing to state that this foundry is in full opera- 
tion, and giving emp!oyment to 230 hands. 

A Lire-savine Matrress.—Experiments have 
been made in America with the view of testing 
Holding’s Life-saving Mattress. The mattresses in 
question are intended to take the place of the ordi- 
nary mattresses on board vessels. The lower por- 
tion is composed of cork cuttings encased in canvas, 


‘while on the topisa second mattress of hair—the whole 


intended to serve the double purpose of a bed and 
life-preserver. Thus, if a passenger is awakened 
in the night and finds the vessel sinking, he has only 
to pick up the mattress and jump into the water in 
order to be safe. The steamer Silas O. Pierce, hav- 
ing a party on board, arrived within half a mile of 
the shore, when five men, each having a mattress, 
jumped off from the vessel. The beds proved to be 
exceedingly buoyant, and the men sat on them and 
paddled themselves ashore by using their hands as 
paddles. 





THE PRIDE OF THE FAMILY. 
a 
CHAPTER XII. 


“WHERE were you at dinner-time? Everything 
was spoiled waiting for you,” said her uncle to Miss 
Merton. 

“Go on, goon, you will lose him,” said she, au- 
thoritatively. 

And she drew a long sigh of relief when she saw 
Tristain in the carriage by her uncle’s side. 

“Now I can go home,” she said. “I wonder 
what danger menaced him! what invisible power 
urged me on! This evening I will manage to tell 
him his mistake.” 

And she smiled softly. 

But in the evening, just as Miss Merton, exqui- 
sitely dressed, and with a face strongly blended 
with shyness and roguish triumph came into the 
parlour, making it radiant with her beauty and grace, 
there came a furious peal at the bell, and Mr 
WaherSattonstall was shown into the room. He was 
anxious and flurried, almost abrupt in his careless- 
ness of the warm welcome of his fair hostess. 

“ Yes, yes, another time I'll stay, Anna. I’m in a 
great hurry now. I’ve come to carry off Tristain 
Get your coat and hat, Mr. Tristain.” 

* Anything wrong, sir ?”” demanded Tristain, some- 
what alarmed and uneasy. 

“Yes, sir, a great deal wrong. I'll tell you all 
about it. Come.” 

In a few moments more Tristain followed him to 
thedoor. The light of the carriage lanterns showed 
him a pair of reeking horses, and two men inside. 
He recognized them at once. The cashier of the bank 
at which most of Sattonstall, Son & Co.’s funds were 
deposited, and the pelice officer of that establishment 
The brave heart of Tristain Worth gave one great 
bound. “ Mr. Sattonstall, what does this mean ?” de- 
manded he, hoarsely. 

“T don’t believe it, Tristain. I won’t believe it ; 
but the proofs are frightful. Get in, lad, and iv 
heaven’s name show us the way out of this!” 

Tristain obeyed. The bright light from the lamps 
shining into the broad windows showed them all his 
pale, set face. 

“ Mr. Tristain,” said the cashier, ‘‘ you were in town 
to-day.” 

“No, sir, you are mistaken,” answered Tristain 

His employer groaned as if a knife had been thrust 
into him. 

“I told them they would never catch you in a lie. 
Tristain, Tristain, have you deceived me all thio- 
time ?” 

“Mr. Tristain, I have taken my oath that youcame 
to the bank this morning and drew out ten thousand 
five hundred pounds,” said the cashier, gravely. 

“My heaven! and you believe it, Mr. Satton- 
stall?” 





“T can't believe it yet, Tristain. I would give 
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twice the sum to hear you disprove it. But we have 
slready learned by the station-master that ‘you went 
by one train, and returned by the next. -\nd you 
nave just denied it. Oh, Tristain, how could you?” 

“I did not go to town. I stopped at Green Lawn. 
lL expected to meet someone there.” : 

“Can you prove an alibi?” asked the police- 

aan. 
“The author of the appointment failed of his agree- 
ment; I saw no one, spoke to no one, except to & man 
at work in a feld uear at hand. I fear he would not 
remember me,” answered Tristain, in a low, heart- 
broken tone. 

The cashier coughed significantly. 

“JT would suggsst a free confession, and the re- 
imbursement of the funds. Mr. Sattonsiall is so 
grieved he will not press a suit; the matter can be 
quieted.” 

“ Man!" thundered Tristain. “I never soiled my 
fingers with a pilfeved pin. Do you think I would 
turn thief and felon against my best friend, my bene- 
factor? Iam the victim of hideous circumstantial 
evidence, but Iam as innocent as the most sinless 
babe. Was the chequé forged ?” 

“Twistain, Tristain, how can I believe yon?” 
groaned Mr. Walter. “It was the missing draft 
which was lost. You remémber I took down the 
number, the figures were altered, and the date.” 

“ Another link against me! Greatheavens! aremy 
misfortunes never to cease?” exclaimed Tristain, 
wearily ; “ there is but one other blow to fall.” 

* And that ?” asked the cashier, curion:ty. 

“Ts not for me to tell,” replied Tristain. “But I 
will not lose courage. ‘Tell me all the circumstances ; 
1 may see aray of light. You have discovered the 
matter premptly. Had I been guilty of this deed 
should I have lingered in the very spot where you 
would be likely to come for me ?” 

“Such speedy detection could hardly have been 
anticipated,” answered the casliler, “and a show of in- 
nocence is to be expected, How can yuu have 
the effrontery to deny the evidence of my own eyes ?” 

“How was the person dressed? What was he 

‘Like your ordinary appearance in every parti- 
cular.” 

“ And no moustache ?” questioned Tristain, witha 
little gasp of the breath. 

“No moustache whatever,” answered the gentle- 
man, indignantly ; “ you know that very well, sir.” 

“Tristain, Mave you any suspicion? Are you 
hinking of anyone in particular?” eagerly asked 
Mr. Walter. 

“Nothing that will help me, sir. Heaven bless 
you for your goodness, and keep me from going 
mad.” 

The rest of the way was passed in silence. Arrived 
in town, the policeman turned inquiringly to Myr. 
Sattonstall : 

“IT must go, sir, for an officer to make out the pro- 
per instrument. Me will have to be guarded to-night, 
and taken to the prison.” 

Mr. Walter groaned, and could not answer. 
ain bent forward and took his hand. 

“ Don't grieve so bitterly, Mr. Sattonstall; I know 
how reluctantly you do this. But it isright, for my 
»wn character's sake. I should demand an investi- 
gation. Take my sulemn assurance of my innocence 
to comfort you.” ‘ 

The cashier, naturally enough disgusted by such 
seemingly flagrant hypocrisy, whistled during this 
speech. 

“ We forgot to tell you that a man answering ex- 
actly to your description, in about the time re- 
quired to walk promptly from our bank tothe w! 


” 


Tris- 


harf, 
engaged a passage in a steamer to New Zealand, and 
was greatly angered to find the day of sailiug was 
postponed for a week, on account of an accident to 
he engines,” said he, coolly, as Mr. Walter stretched 
vut his hand towards Tristain. The kind hand was 
hastily withdrawn, and Tristain sank back again, 
weak. 

The gray morning broke with slow, drizzling rain 
about the gloomy prison walls, Was it because 
Cristain’s haughty head was laid low in one of the 
‘elon’s cells that uature herself wept dismal tears? 


CHAPTER XIII 
Poor Mr. Walter was as heart-stricken as if it 
ad been a personal calamity. He went about like 
one in a dream, aud only shook lis head sorrowfully 
li up by the detectives at 





atevery new link hunt 
work. 
“To think I have been so egregiously mistaken,” 
in. “I would have trusted 
I will never believe 





he repeated, again andagain. 
him with uncounted millions. 
again in anyone's honesty.” 

He did his best to discover proof of Tristain's 
stopping at the obscure little station, but could find 
The suard waa sure there «re 





ao proof at ail. 





two passengers to alight, a lady and gentleman, bnt 
could in no wise identify either of them. Oddly 
enough, he never went near Miss Merton, nor sent 
her any particulars of the case. He had extolled his 
favourite in such extravagant terms that he was 
not inclined to listen to the comments she would be 
likely to make, ad he waited for farther develop- 
ments before sending the announcement of the loss 
to the silent partner. 

So a week went by. The fearned and able 
counsel Mr. Sattonstall hatl sent to Tristain’s afd 
were evén more puzzled than that gentieman him- 
self. , 

“Heig a very singular person, sir,” said they. 
“We can make nothing out of him. And yet we 
are strangely impressed with his innocence of the 
act, and his knowledge of the true culprit. The 
only mission he gave us was to see if a certain 
person wore a moustache or not, and when we an- 
swered yes he clasped his hands as thankfully as if 
he had secured his own release.” 

“ Who was that person?” 

“He insisted that the name should not be men- 
tioned.” 

Mr. Sattonstall sighed, and walked away as dis- 
consolately as if it were his own trial approaching. 

When he reached the counting-house he found 
there a stout-framed young man, in neat, but un- 
fashionable clothing, waiting for him. 

“T have come to see my cousin, sir. I want tosee 
Tristain Worth, if you please. I cannot understand 
the hints of the clerk,” said ‘the stranger, firmly but 
respectfully. : 

“Tristain Worth! I thought his name was Mr. 
Tristain. We have always known him by that 
name.” 

“Tt is Tristain Worth, and it has always been an 
honest name till now. My name is Joseph Worth. 
Can I see Tris?” 

Mr. Sattonstall conghed, hemmed, and rubbed his 
glasses vigorously. 

“Tt is an unpleasant business, I am quite heait- 
broken by it; but Tristain Worth is in prison on a 
charge of theft and forgery.” 

“ Tristain Worth a thief!” ejactiated Joe, straight- 
ening up, the fire blazing again in his faded eyes. 
“Come now, I won't hear that from any man. There 
doesn’t breathe a truer soul on this earth than Tris- 
tain Worth's. Ifyou’d have'said Urban I'd have be- 
lieved you.” 

“Urban? Whodo you mean? the lawyer?” 

“Yes, I believe he played the part of lawyer‘a 
little while, the villain. It’s him I’m after; but he 
slipped out of my sight. I wanted Tris to tell me 
about his brother. Poor Tris! I’m sorry he’s in 
trouble.” 

“His brother! Are they brothers? It can’t be; 
why, I introduced them myself at my house.” 

“Its brothers they are, sir, twin-brothers, but day 
and night aren't more unlike than they in nature, 
though they look alike when they're dressed alike, 
except for Urban's fine clothes and moustache.” 

“Moustache. Good heavens! have I found a 
clue?” cried Mr. Sattonstall, catching Joe's rough, 
horny hand. 

At this moment there was a quick, firm step, and 
a rustling without. Fierce, vehement, her cheeks 
glowing, Miss Merton walked into the counting- 
house. ‘ 

“What is this I hear?” demanded she, im- 
periously ; “only this morning has it come to my 
ears. How dared you keep itfrom me? Mr. Tristain 
arrested, in prison on charge of fraud and forgery ! 
Tell me about it.” 

Mr. Sattonstall gave the account, distinct and terse. 

“The time, the exact hour of the cashier's paying 
the draft?” demanded-the haughty voice. 

He gave it. 

“Shameful, shameful charga,” ejaculated she. 
“ Take me at once to.a magistrat> and let me swear 
to my testimony. I followed him to Green Lawn. I 
never lost sight of him for three hours or more— 
those exact hours, and the rest of the day my uncle 
was with him.” 

Mr. Sattonstall caught both her hands, and kissed 
them joyfully. 

“Blessings for ever upon you, Anna Merton,” 
cried he. 

Joe started and coloured. 

“You are the lady poor Tristain loved, who was 
won away from him by Urban Worth,” exclaimed 
he, eyeing her sternly. 

“No,” returned Miss Merton, warmly, “I was 
never won by Urban Worth. He can no more be 
compared to Mr. Trisjain than a candle will outshine 
the sun.” 

Joe stared at her. 

“ There is some mistake then. Tristain thought 
so, and I heard Urban taunt him with it.” 

“ There is some mystery between them. 
it >’ asked she, quickly. 


What is 





“They are brothers, twin-brothers, but the fing 
lawyer wouldn't allow Tristain to mention it. Urban 
is at the bottom of this trouble, be sure of that. He's 
see tree a curse to Tris.” 

Tell us your story,” said Mr. Sattonstall; placi 
a chair for Miss mere. 3 gree g 

She sat down, never turning her eyés from Jos’s 
face. And Joe told the whole, in his simple but 
eloquent way. 

He left nothing to be afterwards explained. 
The singular compact of the three farmers; the 
spendthrift, selfish son, supported by the hard 
earnings and dearly obtained savings; the honest, 
persevering workman at the iron-works, denying 
himself everything but bare necessities, to send baci: 
money to the pilfered home. As if by # magic spcil 
all things were explained to them. 

Miss Morton’s face was drenched with tears. She 
rose from her seat, and took Joe’s hand in hers. 

“Heaven will comfort-you,” she ‘said, “in return 
for this good deed of yours.” 

“And you don’t love Urban then’?” he asked, 
dubiously. 

“TI loathe, I despise, I abhor him.” 

“And you won't blame poor Tris ?” 

She blushed intensely. 

Mr. Sattonstall seized her'in his arms, and kissed 
her with frantic glee. 

“Why don’t you answer, Anna Merton? There 
are opposite verbs frem those you have used. Begiu: 
I love—I admire—I adore him.” 

“But we ase wasting precious time, while he lan- 
guishes in prison.” 

“Come then. I will send for a carriage, and you 
shall ride from the office of the lawyer to the prison. 
You have earned the right to bring him back to me. 
Oh, how thankful I am that I can trust him still.” 

Tristain sat in the gloomy prison, with a pale, sad 
face. He had renounced hope from the beginning, 
seeing no escape from the web of circumstances 
woven about him. Only a vague suspicion could 
be brought forward in defence, and that he could not 
use. 

He tried to be resigned, te bear, with that philo- 
sophy and religious faith which had cheered his 
other trials, this last grievous affliction. But it was 
hard, very hard. And mingled with his own 
sorrows was an intense anxiety about others, his 
parents, Urban, Joe, Rose, and, foremost and dearest 
of all, Anna Merton. 

He was thinking of her with a strangely tender 
and yet renouncing love, when the prison door was 
opened, and like a fairy princess, or, better still, like 
the angel of his hopes, she glided in. 

Her face was pale, but her eyes glowed and 
sparkled. What ineffably tender and happy smiles 
played around her lips. She came forward with 
outstretched, eager hands. 

“Mr. Tristain,” said she, * Ihave good news, and 
a magician’s spell. I can grant all your wishes. 
What will you have first ?” 

He sprang up, confronting her with wild, beseech- 
ing eyes, demanding explanation. 

“My good name; my unstained honour,” an- 
swered he. 

“Tt is yours. Not a speck is upon it. I have 
proved an alibi. I saw you at the station. My 
good angel sent me, and I never once lost sight of 
you. The testimony has been taken, my solemn 
oath recorded. What else?” 

“ Liberty,” gasped Tristain, his strong limbs 
trembling like a babe’s. 

“Accept it. Go! nothing bars your way. 
there anything more ?” 

She spoke playfully, but the rich colour gathered 
in her cheek, and her proud eyes drooped. 

Tristain seized her hand. 

“Oh, if it were possible; if I dared to hope for it 
—if I were worthy of such bk¥sse——” 

“What wonderiul thing can it be? 
pray you.” 

And now the long, dark lashes lay close upon her 
crimsoned cheek. 

“Your love, Miss Merton—I believe I am mad, 
but something gives me hope Uh, Miss. Merton, if 
earth could be made such a Paradise!” 

“Oh, blind, foolish Tristain,1 haveloved you from 
the first. It was only because of his likeness to you, 
that I was kigd to your brother.” 

“My brother~—you know, then, the whole dis- 
graceful, shame/ul history.” 

“T know your nobleness, heroism, and grand mag- 
nanimity; 1 ask nothing more.” 

Tristain’s eye was flashing proudly, his head 
once more erect and. stately. 

“My angel! my queen!” said he, touching his 
lips reverently to the clinging hands. “ And will Mr. 
Walter take me back to his confidence? Can I win 
a position worthy of you?” he asked 

“You may take me when you will. Oh, Trisiain, I 
am too happy to be scrupulous and shy. Mr. Waiter 
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loves you more dearly than ever. Come, he is waiting 
for us—let us go from this folorn spot—but stay, 1 

an tell another secrat here. Tristain dear, when 
you take me, there is another you must accept, a 
vreature of care, and‘perplemity,.and endless weari- 
someness. Do you guess? I mean—Anathema 
Mendon. Oh, Tristaim, you must turn yourself into 
the silent partner.” 

“T should never have aay it!” exelaimed’ 


Tristain, in astonishment. Anna Merton, iow 
dare I such eee 
She laug. 


“Tristain, all my bank stock, and capital im the 
irop-works would not. buy for me such # true, . 
heart as you have given. A te re sO pou & 
value on yourself as to. weig againgh your |- 
manly character, and call it atts Oe: ed 27” i 

“No, my Anma, you are right, if I accept 
| accept @ far more priceless treasure. L 
ministering angel, out of prison, into likenty, joy, 


and sunshine.” a} 
CHARTER ZIM 
Urnsan Wort had borne this: 


week of torture and 
suspense With outward bravado, but it ti ha worn | 


upon him terribly. were fearfully. ghaken, | 
his eye was wild, Phage et Hobad 


careless notice to hig friende Sa covernss i 
ordered him off te New waco 
faultless elegance, weartag fs naan 
which no oun hy had ta it was so etabtal’s a 
copy of the one had to, wear, 


ccompanied by twee his arighocratic fri 
he wor ie Gd aan tle oe eke 


steameR, 

ile had left his eld eta hen 
vate lodgings, taking care then 
had one grat terror-rthe fear of ' 
anee, mehow, there was mo fear in his mind 
about the bank draft, bing ce how closely the 
web of circumstagtiel evidence around | 
his brother. He had heard from Eustace Sattonstall 
every particular and had listened with outward in- 
difference. Not that Urban was really entirely 
heartless. He said to himself, again and again, that 
mee safe in New Zealand he would write a letter to 
Mr. Sattonstall clearing Tristain entirely ; and then, 
of course, poor old ‘I'ris would be taken back. He 
could not think of their last interview without a 
terrible feeling of remorse. He even sat down one 
day atid wrote a letter—a wild, incoherent, but peni- 
tent letter, entreating his brother's pardon, and 
cursing his own weakness and the temptations which 
had been too strong for him. It was found after- 
wards in his writing-desk, and was of inexpressible 
cemfort to his sorrowing friends. 

Drink—not wine now, bat brandy—lent him false 
strength and transient exhilaration, so that he lived 
«hrough the torturing days, the horrible nights of 
suspense, before the steamer sailed. But it came at 
length. He opened his feverish eyes upon the morn- 
ing light of that last day with a sudden freedom 
irom the suffocating feeling that had oppressed him 
hitherto. 

“ To-night I shall sleep on board the steamer! I 
shall be on the path of freedom and a new life!” he 
exclaimed, and he sprang up with something like the 
old cheeriness on his face. 

He remained indoors all the morning with a morbid 
terror of being assailed by Joe. He had given 
a false name to his landlady and fancied he was 
secure from being tracked by any means in Joe's 
power, especially since Tristain was locked securely 
inthe prison, He had no hopes of Miss Merton now. 
A laconic note, received some days before, informed 
him there was no need for him to wait three months. 
Her answer could never be anything but respectful 
refusal. 

It did not give him very keen disappointment. 
He had decided that Ragland was no longer a safe 
home for him. Now there was nothing to embarrass 
his movements es Joe’s appearance and the 
claims ef Rose Henderson. To marry the hapless 
girl was the last of his intentions. He hated her 
with a morbid intensity, occasioned by the irritation 
of her claims and the dogged persistence of her 
champion, And in a few hours more he should be 
safe trom her, from his father’s remonstrance and 
anger, from his creditors, from Mr. Edgar’s con- 
tempt, from all his past life. 

Only a few hours and the sweeping waves of the 
ocean would bear him away from all this hateful ex- 
perience. He locked his doox, pulled down his cur- 
tains even, so terribly nervous of the suspicious 
eyes of Joe, only Joe, had he grown. And, taking a 
packet of cigars, with the unfailing brandy-boftle, he 
sat down to wear away the time till the close car- 
riage came, which he had ordered to convey him to 
the wharf. He made up his mind that nothing should 


oom mY | 


street, until the carriage came. Secure thus far, he 
would run no risks of that accursed Joe. 

What trifles turn the scale of mighty events! Joe, 
sent by Mr. Sattonstall from the lawyer’s office to- 
the nearest livery-stable to procure a iage to take 
Miss Merton to Tristain, while sitting in the Uilice, 
waiting for the coach to be ready, heard the master 
say: 
“Remember there’s a carriage to ——- Street at 
three o'clock, to take that handsome, young-lawyer to 
the steamer. We shall lose a good customer with 
him. He was a fast fellow atl 4 and’ wilh be likely 
to run out soon.’ 

Joe, insanely sensitive on one poimt, asked: 

“ You don’t mean Urban Worth, do you?” ex- 
-@laimed he. 

“Why, yes, Ido. He’s off for New Zealand. Do 
you know him ?” he asked, in a tone of surprise as 
he. glanced at Joe’s person. 

“ Yes, I know him. I'll give him a parting call. 
—— Street? Thank you. Send the carriage for the 
ledy at once. I won't wait for it.” 

And Joe, turning round with a livid face. that 
acared even the callous dyiver, standing whip, 


peed at the door, dashed 
Urban, sitting there amid the blueclouds of tobacco 
e, with his watch on the table before him, drew 
one leng sigh. 


% one hour more,” he said; “but every 


th | minute will seem like a day.” 
was? at the -bell. He flushed and 


te intently. came up the gtairg. 
ely he put one nanan the pistol which 
after Joe’s lagt visit, and never par 
with, b; or night, since. 
The y herself put her head in at the deor: 
“A map at the door to see the young gentleman 


: yh} lives here. He said something abou @ car- 


my vt # they’ ve forgotten thehour, 
' $we or —- careless steps towards the 
@oor to meet his visitor, but he staggered back and 
dropped nerveless into his chair as his eye fell upon 
the 7 face and glittering cye which presented 
itself. 
“ Joe!” ejaculated his dry, trembling lips. 
“ Yes, Joe! and'im good season to save a miserable 
wretch from sneaking away from the only righteous 
deed his wicked life will be able to present.. Urban 
Worth, you may put back those trunks, and send off 
the carriage when it comes. You will not stir from 
this room until I accompany you, and then we shall 
go towards ‘The Corner.’ I swearto you, by every- 
thing holy, I won’t lose sight of you till you are 
safely married to Rose Henderson.” 

“ Do you dare to threaten me? I will call tho 
police, and have you taken up.” 

‘* Youare a pretty subject for the police! Where's 
Tristain, and whose knavery and trickery brought 
him to prison? I know you, Urban Worth! You 
are at the bottom of it, and I teld Mr. Sattonstall so. 
And Tristain’si innocence is proved, and Miss Merion 
has gone to release him 

“Mr. Sattonstall—Miss Merton? What do you 
mean ?” faltered Urban. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference. I don’t want to 
talk about that. I'l leave it to Tris. Itis about 
Rose [have to speak, I want to know if you will 
come with me peaceably ; or if I shall have to drag you 
out there? for go you shall. Will you marry the 
girl you have ruine<?” 

Urban’s hand moved nervously at his pocket. 
Then in. voice of eager pleading, he exclaimed : 

“ Why do you want mé to marry her, Joe, when I 
don’t like her? Marry her yourself. [ tell you Ill 
make it worth your while.” 

Joe’s wrathful face was answer enough. 

Another peal at the bell, and again the summons 
without his door. 

“The carriage, sir. The mansays he came early, 
because you're liable to be detained at the wharf.” 

Urban wrung his hands. So near, and to lose the 
chance! So near, and to lese it! 

“ Joe, Joe,” almost sbrieked he, “ letme.go! Oh, 
I beg of you, let me go! Ipremise to mend. I'll 
send you money. I'll give you half I’ve got, this 
minute, and it isn’tasmall sum, Joe.” 

But Joe, inexorableas fate, waved him back. Alas! 
he did not know what grim presence was behind, or 
he might have spoken more forbearingly. 

“* ] tell you, Urban Worth, you shall not stir a 
step. Cowardiy knave! to save the honour of Rose, 
you shall stay. But for that, I should, be thankful 
never to leok upon your face again!” cried Joe, pas- 
sionately. 

Through the open door stared the landlady aghast 
and frightened. 

Nerved to desperation, Urban pulled out his 
pistol. 





tempt-him out of that room, or anywhere into the 


“Stand back, Joe Worth! I swear to youl will 








not be detained !” he shouted, in that clear, musical 
voice of his. 
It was evident he only intended to frighten the 
young man, for, as Joe involuntarily stepped aside, 
Urban endeavoured to return the weapuon to his 
pocket. Hig hands were weak, tremulous from ex- 
citement ; his fingers—those long, white, delicate 
fingers—somehow caught in the spring. ‘There 
was,a report, sharp and stunning, and down at Joe's 
feet fell Urban Worth, dead, shot through the heart! 
Can I tell how the shuddering Joe raised the life- 
less form of the man he had hated so intensely, and 
over that cold, beautiful clay shed scalding tears of 
anguish and despair? 

mournful scene came Urban’s wronged 
brother, ite sad lesson and bitter grief tempering the 
bey and blissiulmess of hig happy love and restored 


Bee my, last words were that I should 
not pe a wee his face, but for Rose!’ 
burst fgom Joe. 5 pelos a ' hard in my 
tra e me, if) Iwere! I can 
only. p sand erp, now.” 
ge,” answered tain,” learn the lesson 
had helped me sO mu Righteous indignation 


a wrong-doing ig one thing, but revengeful angor 

ig another.” 

He bent over the cold young face, with eyes too 
tears to mark its perfect grace and 


flowed 
ty, te eed even the quiet, peiul smile still 
vering om the dead lips 


4 Urbee my . mpemured, “it will be 
the sweetest recollection of my ee that I \ 
ge he tender you; that I kissed yous at 


at hy. arting 
Yh stay fatal” who, wit 


Tous Care, the public eye all un- 
eletaat bao che ag ot the pet yy affair. 


is better 99, sir. Frommy heart I am rejoiced 
that he is safe now from the temptations of this sinful 
world. He was so ill fifted to bear them, and his 
winning qualities, his brilliant gifts, only drew thein 
closer around him. Thank heaven, it was en 
accident, not his own rash choice, to hurry thus 
into eternity. Read the letter I have found, con- 
fessing all, and you will be comforted asIam. You 
will find the money in this belt. Only a trifle is 
missing; that, you know, it willbe my duty to re- 
pay. No one need know about it, need they ?” 

“No, Tristain. No one except the cashier of the 
bank and the policeman. They are both anxious to 
see you, and ask your pardon for their unkind sus- 
picions.’ 

“It was natural. I only marvel that you kept 
your faith in me, my kind, unfailing friend, my 
generous benefactor,” answered Tristain, breaking 
down again from his forced composure. 

Mr. Sattonstall clasped his hand. 

“Could I doubt honour and truth itself? I am 
almost sorry, lad, that you are beyond assistance of 
mine now. That silent partner, that te it ible 
Anathema Mendon, will spoil you; I see it plainly.” 

“ Where is she? where ig Anna?” iiamneed 
Tristain. 

“‘ Dewn below, in the Jandlady’s parlour, weeping 
bitterly for your trouble. She wants to go with 
you, whenever you take the body to the poor father 
and mother. She thinks she can comfort you in the 
great sorrow of that going home.” 

“ Heayen bless her! she shall go. Joe must 
hasten to prepare them. Poor mother! he was 
her pride anddarling. And my father will be smitten 
by a keener blow when he learns of his unfaithful- 
ness. I wish it were pessible to spare‘him that.” 

“Take my advice, Tristain; have no conceal- 
ments from him. But others need not know, Every 
respect shall be paid to his memory; but tell your 
father the whole truth. And surely his wounded 
pride may be assuaged to know that if one son stam- 
bled, the other has walked fearlessly and uprighily. 
‘Tristain, that fine old man in whom Joe interesivd 
us so warmly must learn to appreciste the partner 
of our silent partner, eh, Tristain?” 

Poor Tristain was not ready to smile yet. The 
breaking of his melancholy news to that humble 
homestead lay heayy on his mind. No persuasion 
of his coul@ induce Joe to go first. 

“Tean’t. I can’t, Tris! I feel as if I had helped 
to kill him. And, besides, there is Rose, poor Ruse, 
to meet.” 

The steamer sailed, and Urban Worth did not 
cross the ocean. He had sailed out into a far more 
boundless sea ; he had landed on the unknown shore 
His silent form was borne forth ona slowand Bole’ 
journey, the last onearth. Tristain, with Anna \fer- 
ton beside him, drove on swiitly, leaving the “Lowa 
to follow at its solemn pace. 

As he came in sight of the well-remembered arene, 
now in the early beauty of spring, his feelings ov 
powered him, aud he leaned back, pale a sill, 








utiable to speak a word. The soft, exquisitely modu- 
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lated voice of Anna Merten spoke soothing words of 
comfort and consolation; but Tristain could only 
press her hand in reply. 

The men were all busy in the fields, and Tristain 
saw his father giving directions to the hired man 
about the ploughing in the ground near the roadside. 
He stopped his horse, and leaned out. 

Captain Daniel turned round, looked at him 
sharply, and, laying down his whip, came hurrying 
out. 

“ Why no,, it isn’t Urban; it’s Tris, as sure as I’m 
alive. Well, Tristain, my son, you are heartily 
welcome. Your mother will be glad to see how hand- 
some you've grown. I never saw you look so much 
like Urban.” 

“This is Miss Anna Merton, father ; the lady who 
is to honour me so much as to become my wife,” said 
Tristain, sternly keeping command of his voice. 

Captain Daniel gave @ keen glance, and saw in the 
fair face the lady’s nobility, the true aristocracy of 
heart, as well as of culture. He took off his hat, in 
a stately, old-fashioned bow, and stood bareheaded, 
the wind fluttering the gray locks over his fore- 
head. 

“I'm pleased enough te welcome you, young Iady, 
and proud that my son has been so fortunate. Now 
if Urban were only coming too this would be better 
than any other pleasure. But the fat turkey will 
have to celebrate the day anyhow!” 

He stood there, looking so pleased and glad, poor 
Tristain’s heart failed kim. He turned his head 
away in silence. Miss Merton's clear voice came to 
the rescue. 

“T hope to enjoy many happy days here, sir. Tris- 
tain has told me about the place.” 

“ He’s a good boy, my Tristain. Maybe he hasn't 
had justice donehim at home. He’s worked against 
wind and tide, but he’s come out bravely, certain 
sure. Come, Tristain, come up with the young lady 
to your mother.” 

“Father,” began Tristain, “ Urban is behind-——” 

And then he broke down, and sobbed outright. 

“Sir,” said Miss Merton, in her calm, soothing 
voice, “the Lor@ gave, and the Lord takes away. 
You surely recognize the beauty of submission. 
Urban is dead, and the hearse is coming behind us. 
It is a sudden and fatal accident.” 

Captain Daniel covered his gray head and caught 
the wheel of the carriage for suppert. For a few 
moments he said nothing, then he burst forth, wail- 
ingly: 

“Oh, my handsome boy! 
done!” 

He walked before them, and they followed slowly. 


But the Lord’s will be 
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[AN ANGEL'S VIszT.] 


At the house door Tristain assisted Miss Merton out, 
and strangely enough it flashed across iim how Urban 
had declared that nothing should tempt him to take 
her to the old farmhouse. 

“ Anna,” said he, kissing her solemnly, “I have 
brought you to be a comfort te them in their affliction, 
and I know you will be all the earthly support I 
shall have.” 

Captain Daniel had gone into the house. A wild 
lamentation from within told them they were spared 
the pain of breaking the news to Mrs. Worth. 

“Gome and speak te Tristain and the young lady, 
mother,” said Daniel, chidingly. And Mrs. 
Worth, who never in her life had thought of disobey- 
ing him, put down her apron from her tearful face, 
and came forward. She kissed her only remaining 
son with quivering lips, and held out her hand to the 
lady. 

“You won't blame me, I know; I can only be 
thinking of him,” she faltered. 

The hearse arrived seon, and the three families 

were gathered under one roof, in sympathy and sor- 
row. 
» It was not until the flower, pride, and hope of 
the Worth family was laid tenderly beneath the sod 
in the distant churchyard that Captain Daniel heard 
the true story of Urban’s life. Even then it was 
softened by the veil of charityand pity. Mr. Sat- 
tonstal]l had undertaken the task, and he was startled 
at the change in the old man when he had finished. 
The form which had been bowed beyond any weight 
of years, face that had expressed such broken- 
hearted misery brightened and cleared. Captain 
Daniel threw off his great sorrow, and put away the 
robes of lamentation. 

“The Lord has been merciful to me!” he ex- 
claimed. “ He has saved me from endless shame and 
remorse. Blind, misgnided bigot that I was! I 
thought to lay out my plans, and move my men as if 
life were a game at chess, ruled by human wills. I 
have been taught a lesson I shall carry with me into 
my grave. I bless the hand of the Lerd for remov- 
ing that boy of mine before he had plunged deeper 
into crime. I thank Him on my bended knees for 
the brave son left me, whe will repair the damages, 
who will heal the wounds of this misfortune.” 

He went out at once and found Tristain, and, put- 
ting beth hands on his head, said, solemnly : 

“The blessing of an old man be upon you, Tris- 
tain Worth. You have saved the old name from dis- 
grace; you have brought it to higher honour. We 
deserved notifing at your hands, and you have 





given us everything. The Lord reward you, for I 
-cannot |” 





“T am more than rewarded now, dear father, since 
I see the heavy cloud lifted from your face. You 
are reconciled ; you are resigned now to Urban’s 
death ?” 

Anna Merton had come softly between them, her 
eyes filled with happy tears. 

“ Tam, my son,” returned Captain Daniel, solemnly. 
“While I offer my thanksgiving for your faithful- 
ness I bless the mercy which gives me Urban's 
grave to cover from sight the wreng-doing, the sel- 
fishness, the weakness I heiped to foster. My child,” 
he added, looking wistfully into Anna’s' face, “it is 
for you to reward this noble boy of mine. You wili 
make him happy; you will not visit on him the de- 
ficiencies and ah rtcomings of his relations.” 

Anna smiled brightly through her tears. 

“ Indeed, sir, it will be my proudest remembrance 
that he came from this pure and honest home. If I 
can, I will help him to become hereafter the pride 
and boast of the family.” 

And so indeed it proved. 

They were married in a short time, and their re- 
fined znd luxurious home was a happy schoel wherein 
all their country relations-learned useful and profitable 
lessons. Uncle Bob’s pretty daughters both blos- 
somed thence, fair brides to worthy young mer- 
chants. Mr. Samuel’s pale, sickly girl became a 
constant and petted member of the family at the grand 
town maasion, and all three old men came freely, 
always sure of a welcome. 

Only Joo kept aloof. There were painful me- 
mories for him, but time healed them over, and 
when the rolling years removed the old people, 
carried them glad and hopeful into the other and 
higher life, when the three farms became one 
again, under Jée’s prosperous husbandry, it was an 
arrangement that there should be a visit in August 
from the wealthy relations, to be returned some time 
in December. 

And what of Anna Merton, who had given so 
freely her large fortune, her noble heart and much- 
sought hand? Ah, there was no repentance. Tris- 
tain Worth expanded, in the genial atmosphere of 
prosperity, into such a noble, brave, grand character 
as we seldom meet in life. To her latest hour his 
wife was proud, reverent, almost idolatrous of him. 
Mr. Sattonstall was jubilant over his own sagacity, 
to the merriment of all concerned. He had one 
never-failing joke when Tristain teased him : 

“ Ah, you may be very wise now, but I cheated 
you finely once. If [hadn’t been watchful, you would 
never to this day have had a chance to discover the 
‘ silent partner.’” 

THE END. 
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CAPTAIN FRITTY. 
— 
CHAPTER V. 


“Dora, Dona, where have you hidden yourself? 
Pretty truant, come forth!” cried out Oswald Ray- 
mond, in a sportive tone, as he stood before the vine- 
hung arbour of a pretty garden, behind a handsome, 
substantial mansion. 

And, receiving no response but a heavy sigh, the 
young gentleman drew aside a blossoming spray, 
and peeped in. 

A woman, magnificently beautiful, notwithstanding 
her simple apparel, was sitting on a rustic bench, a 
tiny work-basket, with the finished pieces neatly 
folded in it, a boek closed, but with a mark at its 
last perused page, beside her. Her hands were 
clasped, her eyes fixed in deep abstraction, with a 
look of pain and sorrow in their shining depths. 

Oswald gazed silently, with keen appreciation of 
the charming picture, losing no detail of its peculiar 
attractions, from the wealth of rippling brown 
curls, knotted carelessly with a silver comb and tied 
with a blue ribbon with a silver edge, to the symme- 
trical shaping of the fair arm, the slender hand, the 
tiny glimpse of a bronze kid slipper, and the 
thoughtful grace of the noble countenance. His 
own face glowed with an expression the most stupid 
could hardly have failed to read, for, away from the 
observation of prying eyes, he allowed his heart 
to beam forth in his eyes. 

“ Dora,” repeated Oswald, in a voice thrilling with 
respectful tenderness, and he stepped farther into 
the arbour. 

_ She looked up now. The sorrowful look van- 
pes for a moment, chased away by a glad, bright 
smilie. 

“You have arrived, Oswald. Indeed, you take us 
by surprise!” 

“As I intended, my dear Dora. The professor is 
off for a scientific tour, and that gave me an extra 
week. I was by no means unwilling, I assure you.” 

_He had taken her hand, and was bending down to 
kiss her, but, colouring deeply, she turned her head, 
though she tried to interpret the action playfully. 

“No, no, @swald. Will you always be so wild 
and foolish? Where did you find your mother ?” 

“T haven’t seen her yet. They told me at the 
lodge she had gone to the house, but that you 
Were in the arbour. So I rushed here at once. 
Please to tell me why I maynot have my kiss. Have 
you turned me away from your good graces ?” 

“No, oh no. But——” 








[AN UNPLEASANT COMMUNICATION. | 

“ Well ?” 

She conquered her embarrassment, raised her eyes 
suddenly, looked steadily into his, and answered, 
proudly : 

“Because I am only a poor dependant upon your 
mother’s bounty, and because you are not an old 
gentleman, and because Miss Annabel Wilton is in- 
vited here next week, in honour of your coming. 
Now, sir, you have your answer. You must forget 
all my childish acts. During this last half- 
year of your absence I have studied propriety and 
decorum, and discevered that, though we may cherish 
an innocent brotherly and sisterly affection, the world 
will cavil and malign.” 

“What utter nonsense,” exclaimed Oswald, his 
brow darkening a little, while he bit his lip impa- 
tiently. “Who is going to be ruled by the hard, 
sordid, deceitful codes of the world? Forget your 
old, childish ways indeed, when I found them 
so unspeakably delightful and refreshing. Now 
look here a moment, Dera ; I think I see through all 
this. They told me at the lodge that Aunt Jane had 
gone with my mother. Aunt Jane is staying here. It 
is she who has been putting all this into your head. I 
can see her prim looks, her insinuating gestures, and 
hear all her cruel words, her little stabs, with ‘my 
dear ’ and ‘ dear child’ interspersed the oftener when 
she is hurting you the most. If Aunt Jane wasn’t 
my mother’s sister: ‘What is the use of minding 
her? I shall not, I promise you, if you will only let 
her conversation pass by you like the idle wind, as 
you will, won't you, Dora ?” 

Dora was looking down still, with a grave ex- 
pression on her- face. 

“The meddlesome old maid! I wishI knew all 
she said,” exclaimed the young man, watching the 
beautiful face with yearning tenderness; “it must 
have been very serious indeed that you should be 
willing to spoil my coming home with your grave 
looks, and to destroy all my pleasure, Dora.” 

“ Destroy your pleasure, Oswald? Oh, no, I would 
never do that if I could helpit. I would bear any- 
thing, endure everything,” exclaimed she, with 
suppressed vehemence. 

“Then smile upon me like my own affectionate, 
guileless Dora, my peerless Amphitrite, and tell me 
everything that has made you look so sad.” 

He took up the work-basket and the book to make 
room for him on the seat, and sat down beside her. 

She darted a glance of almost idolatrous adoration 
into his face, then lowered her eyelids, and answered, 
quietly: 

“T will not be silly any more, Oswald. I will not 
spoil your pleasure upon your visit home for a thou- 












sand Aunt Janes, not for a whole world of censuring 
gossips. You, at least, would give me credit for being 
innocent of any ambitious designs, because I am 
grateful for your goodness to me, because I appre- 
ciate and admire your superiority to anyone else I 
have met here.” 

“Do you know that you have changed, or rathor 
improved in these six months, still more than the 
last, Dora?” said Oswald, willing to relieve her from 
farther discussion of the subject. ‘I don’t wonder 
my mother can no longer hide her lily, since 
its beauty and fragrance are all-pervading. Let me 
make an honest confession, my Amphitrite. I was 
quite maddened with jealousy’one day at the Lon- 
don Clubroom, by hearing a group of young arfsto- 
crats discussing, in extravagant terms of flattery, the 
new star which Jasper Eyre had discovered down 
here by Raymond Terrace. I pricked up my ears 
you may be sure at the names, but could not believe 
it was meant for you, until the name was spoken in 
full.” 

He paused, for the girl had started up, magnificent 
in her haughty beauty as a very Zenobia. Her lip 
curled, her eye flashed. 

“And did they dare to use my name in that 
public place? Ah, this is because [ am a poor girl, 
unknown, and friendless. Had I been one of your 
nobly bern ladies would they have dared to insult 
me so? Sir Jasper shall feel my scorn if he pre- 
sumes to offer me his odious compliments.” 

“Then do you know Sir Jasper, Dora, dear? Do 
not quiver ikea wounded fawn. You had a friend ; 
I bounded into the group, with, I suspect, the air of 
an enraged lion, for they all started back, and looked 
as discomfited as a group of whipped terriers ; I asked 
them if they were aware they were making too free a 
use of a young lady’s name ina public room, and that 
the same young lady was under my mother’s protec- 
tion, and consequently a charge of mine. One of them, 
a contemptible scion of nobility, with no virtue and 
few brains, began to bluster a little. He turned 
to Jasper, who stood with lowering brows and dis- 
comfited air at a little distance, and asked him who 
this meddlesome fellow might be. I spared Jasper 
the trouble of answering. ‘1 will tell you,’ said I; ‘I 
am Sir Jasper Ayre’s cousin, and Mrs. Ralph Ray- 
mond’s son, and but that his mother was a twelve- 
month older than mineI should have been Sir Oswald 
Ayre, and in that case you would probably have 
allowed my right to call you to account, as, mark 
me, will be done if I hear that lady’s name again ina 
place like this.’” 

“ You said all this!” cried the girl, her whole face 
glowing with delight. 
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“I did; why not, my little Dora? I gave them a 
son, though it should last but alittle time.” 
[here were tears on her long eyelashes. 

“Ah, Oswald, it were. worth being wrecked and 

arly drowned to have become acquainted with 

. cuxracter like yours, so generous, noble, and brave. 

He put his hand playfully on her tremulous lips. 

“That is enough, little enthusiast. I wish I was 
half what your partial affection avers.” 

‘I hope Miss Wilton will appreciate you. h, 
Oswald, I hope and pray she will make you asrichiy 
happy as you deserve.” 

“ Miss Wilton, what has she te do with me?” he 
asked, in au impatient tone. 

~ Dear Oswald, you cannot be ignorant of your 
father’s earnest wishes, your mother’s enxiogs 
hopes, not even, I thimk, of the lady's expecte- 
tions.” 

“So you have been won over to the side of my 
perseeutors. I did mot think you would be one to 

vour this sordid arrangement,” he said, reproach- 
fally. 

“ Why not, I i 

“ Seon oc ay ay ehildhood—yeur 
very peculiar you should not be capable 
f imbibing worldly metions. ©h, Dora, don’t let 
hem me Sve ® woman of fashion, of propriety, of 
intolerable stupidity, ‘There are plenty of such in 
ur world, busdreds modelled after one pattern. Le 
ue keep my fervent, enthusiastic, truthful-hearte 
Dora.” 

“T have learned deal in these two years, 
have I not, Oswald? Ihave not teld you the deepast 

ause of my melanchely. Do you ferget the date of 
this day? It is two yéars ago this very morning 
since | wae lifted te the steamer’s deck, since your 
nother took me toher generous heart. Two entire 
years, Oswald. I have been looking back upon it, 
My life before seems like a dream, and these two 
years a lifetime ef reality. I was thinking of what 

»pes I cherished then—whet grand visions I had 
f discovering the secre. of my secinsion there. 
Alas, I have grown wiser since my acquaintance 
with the world; that revelation would only over- 
whelm me with shame. I have even ceased to long 
tor it 

Her head was drooping, with a sort of noble 
humility ; a sweet, pensive smile hovered around her 
lips. 

M Dora,” exclaimed the young man, “my Aunt 
Jane has poisoned your happy, beautiful life here at 
Raymond Terrace. Her hateful inuendoes have 
pierced in all directions. I will speak to my mother 
about it. She shall not remain.” 

“No, no, Oswald. Indeed, indeed, you are wrong. 
Miss Ayre only indirectly showed me my true posi- 
tion. Your mother has been se kind, you Lave been 
so genefous and good thet [ was almost forgetting 
{ was only a nameless waif cast upon your charity 
—that I had no real claim here.” 

“You have the best and highest of all claims, 
Dora, that of genuine worth and truest affection. 
Dora darling, it is idle for me to seek to hide it, you 
are the ideal of all my fondest visions, the object of 
my heart's most holy devotion. I love you, Dora, be- 
yond a brother's love. Don't let me startle you ; I 
neant to have broken it gently,and to have given you, 
noreover, @ fair trial of others ; but it has escaped me 
now. It is the dearest hope of my heart to win your 
ove, and keep you here at the Terrace as my wife 
Do not consider yourself boundin any way by what I 
have said. If you meet with one who can win from 
you @ more ardent affecflon yeu will receive my 
nost fervent blessing upon the union, though it may 

2cerate my very heart’s core in giving it. But you 

vill understand my sentiments, you will know what 
awaits you, if yeu will.” 

The girl's face was suffused with crimson; there 
were marke of intense grief in the lines gathering on 

er smooth forehead, the scalding tears rushed to her 

yes. 

“* Don’t, Oswald, don’t say it!” oried she, in a 
suffocated tone; “don't tell me that your love is 
anything but a brother's.” 

“Why not, Dora?” asked Oswald, gently. 

* Because, because——Oh, I would rather have pe- 
rished there, engulicd in that horrible whirlpool of 
eddying waves than live to cause so much grief and 
pain to your parents. Oswald, Oswald, ferget all 
you have said ; how can it be true? you'so noble.and 
gifted, so fitted for the grandest lady in the land, for 
you to love a poor, unknown, ungifted girl like me— 
you will forget it speedily, I will be your truest 
friend, your loving sister, but I will never give sueh 
. blow to your prespects and your mother’s hopes 


+ as to consent to be your wife.” 


He took her outstretched hands, one in each of 


My Dora,” said he, “ which can best bear a blow, 
uy prospects, or my heart? But if your own affec- 


tions are already engaged, I will not speak a single 
word of remonstrance or entreaty. Besides, what 
are really my prospects ?” 

“Very brilliant, if you marry Miss Wilton, whose 
fortune will support your old name,” answered Dora, 
averting her cyes, and speaking steadily, but with 
suppressed emotion. “ You will stand as a member 
for the county, go to parliament, and be great and 
famous. You will be able to rebuild the Terrace, 
inethe gtyle ef your ancestors. You will have fame 
and fortune, and your country will profit by your 





talents and rectitude.” 

“And I myself—my own heart, my home——‘%o, 
on with the picture, Dora.” 

“It cannet help being good, pure, an happy if 
you are in it. They tell me hearts can be sefely gan- 
peulted, That everyone has some youthful romanee, 
which langh at afterwards, Miss Wilton is 


matter. you 

consternation aad grief at the idea of your throwing 
away these brilliant prospects for the sake of a 
friendless, penniless girl like me, I can, and I shrink 
in horror from the very idea.” 

The young man’s forehead was clouded. 

“It would be very agreeabs if you had s good 
fortune, Dora, I admit, or if I had an income of my 
own; but, since that is not the case, I must 
e’en make the best of it. I shall never marry Miss 
Wilton, Dora, nor give her encouragement for ex- 
pecting it. That question is settled, whatever your 
sentiments may be.” 

Dora looked wistfully into his face, and then 
sighed : 

“But men change in a very short time. What 
seems impossible at one time may at another be easy 
and desirable. Their nature is more changeable 
than a woman's.” 

“Another of Aunt Jane’s sayings. She has really 
found an apt pupil,” observed Oswald, a little im- 
patiently. “Pray use your own judgment, Dora; I 
ausure you it is more accurate and sensible. Once 
for all allow me to declare that in this matter there 
will be no change in my sentiments. As I said be- 
fore, if you would return my affection, and one of 
us came into a fortune, it would be exceedingly 
agreeable ; but, without it, I think it is still possible 
for us to be far happier than many a wedded pair 
whose brows are bound with coronets. I do not 
press this question, Dora, because I wish to be gene- 
rous to you. ‘This season will draw you out of your 
seclusion, and you will be likely to make the ac- 
quaintance of a great many gentlemen, for my mother 
hinted im her last letter that she intended to intro- 
duce you this summer, when our rural town will be 
gay with Londen company. I will not deny that 
I trembled a little for my fond hopes, and yet I was 
glad too. I do not enjoy suspense. It seems you 
already know Sir Jasper.” 

Her head was arched haughtily again. 

“Yes, sir. I could not help meeting him when he 
came dewn to Ayre Hall. Mrs. Fordyce was taken 
i}l at the Hall, and her son came down to see her, and 
I was there one day with your mother, and -was then 
introduced.” 

“And I'll warrant he did not let slip the chance 
of farther acquaintance. He was taken with a sud- 
den interest in his long-neglected relatives at Ray- 
mond Terrace. He breught bouquets and hothouse 
fruit from the hall, new books, and all that sort of 
thing. Sir Jasper understands the art thoroughly, and 
he is decidedly the handsomest man of my acquain- 
tance. I wonder how he acted that I find you quick 
and haughty with your eyes at the mention of his 
name.” 

Mr. Oswald Raymond fixed his eyes on her face 
while he made this speech. The same haughty in- 





— | 
dignation was still curving her delicate nostril ang 
curling her lips. 

“TI do not like Sir Jasper, but then again I am 
somehow drawn towards him by a sort of pitifuy 
compassion. I seem to have a dual nature when he 
is talking tome. One is angry, resentful, haughtily 
mindful of some unknown injury he has done or 
P , and the other grieving over something 
whieh belongs to me. I try to remember the in. 
jurious influences of flattery and a high position like 
his, and not blame him too much for being so dif- 
ferent from you, Oswald. Indeed, before I saw him [ 
told your mother I knew I could never forgive him 
for coming between you and the title and estate, and 
I find that I was right. For Sir Jasperis selfish, wild, 
and I suspect unprincipled. ve discovered so 
much in my short acquaintanee. ! there is your 
mother’s voice and Miss Ayre’s. Go, Oswald, i be- 
seach sneee leave me here! I wish you had not 

me ” 


ptful Aunt Jane!” muttered Oswald. “Sho 

managed nicely to spgil the dearest pleasure of 
home.” 

slowly from the arbour and was 

gate, where the ladies were 


f 
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Oh, it is worse 

onee gained a 

into the seeth- 

it must be done. 

that it is my solemn 

me to alienate hin 

-tuim all his prospects in the 

no! better that I should allow my sor- 

end, like the Spartan, 

ng. . Shall I so ungratefully 

fostering care which has made 

these twe years seem like the fairy visions I used to 

picture in that island prison? No, Oswald, no; 

though your tentler words may thrill every nerve, 

though your fond entreaties may pierce me to the 

heart, I shall find strength to deny, to withstand 
ou.” 

She remained some time longer lost in painful 
musings, then arose, took up her work-basket, and 
walked slowly back to the house. 

Miss Jane Ayre, the sister of Mrs. Raymond, also 
of Mrs. Fordyce, whose son had inherited the 
grandfather's title and estates, met Dora in the 
hall. 
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She was a lady who prided herself on her gentle 
blood and old family, and whose unprepossessing looks 
and still more disagreeable disposition, had left her 
blooming or fading, alike unmolested by suitors, not- 
withstanding the comfortable income, which would 
only cease with her life, might have tempted some un- 
scrupulous minds. 
She had taken a deep aversion to her sister's 
protégé, not more on account of her unknown humble 
creates than for her youth and surpassing beauty. 

iss Jane was seldom tolerant to youthful belles, 
even if they were wealthy and well born, while upon 
those who lacked both dowry and lineage she 
vented doubly distilled venom. 
She had been visiting a relative ina remote county, 
and had only made her appearance at the Terrace 
prior to a lengthy stay with Mrs. Fordyce at Ayre 
Hall, and in these few days had dexterously man- 
aged to make poor Dora more miserable, unhappy, 
and troubled in mind, than the girl had believed pos- 
sible among her kind friends. 
“Qh, my dear, 60 you have come. You had 
your work with you, Isee. That was very proper, 
and eminently desirable. I hope all those garments 
are finished. My sister is so easy and thoughtless 
she neglects her own interest shamefully. I was 
astonished at her seamstress’s bill. She really 
ought not to pay for a stitch of work outside of this 
house. It ought to be done by someone. The 
housekeeper, of course, can’t be expected to do it, 
nor Joanna, but Ido hope, Dora, you will manage 
it. Your wages are generous, I am sure, you dress 
so well.” : 

“ Wages,” echoed Dora, flashing crimson, ‘indeed, 
Miss Ayre, wages has never been talked of be- 
tween us. I know how generously I am treated. 
I try, indeed I do try, to deserveit. Mrs. Raymond 
has been more like a mother than a mistress.” . 

“Oh, yes, [daresay. She is so easy—she wouldn't 
hurt a fly. Well, well, I hope you'll deserve it as 
you.say you will. Mr. Oswald has come, did you 
know it?” 

“ Yes, I know it.” 4 

The sharo gray eyes were searching the downcast 





face. 
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wi You have seen hin? He cume to the arbour, 


Dora’s voice was almost inatidible, for the suffo- 

cating feslings in her throat ‘were intense, wnd 

ne would rather have died than to have given vent 
to them. 

“What did-he say?” asked Miss Ayre, im an 
acrimonious tor... 

“Really, Miss Ayre, I-should not be so dishonour- 
able to Oswald’as to repeat his private cunversntion 
even if 1 could remember it,” whe ‘said, roused toa 
‘ite indignation. 

Miss Jane’s steel ‘gray eyes assumed a2 cold glitter, 
and she made a mock-ceremonious bow. 

“T understand , Miss Dora. I can readily 
imagine the nature of the conversation. It was un- 
doubtedly very becoming and decoreus. Mark you, 
girl, if you think your w ing arts can win a 
foolish, gemerous-sptrited young man to disgrace his 
family and ruin himself, ['warn youof the mistake ; 
you will come off defeated and ashamed. } have heard 
something which makes me suspect your audacity 
has gone still farther. Youare trying for game with 
adouble trap. If you caunot obtain Sir Jasper, you 
mean to “secure Oswald. ‘It is well there is one 
member of this proud old family to watch-and save 
their neble name from disgrace.” 

She broke off abruptly, for Dora raised her head, 
flashed upon her one burning, angry, annihilating 
glance, and walked away with the sir of an injured 
princess. 
© Qh,” murmured Dora, burying ‘her burning face 
in the pillows of her bed, “what a child I was two 
years ago. I thought freedom to mingle with ‘the 
world meant perfect happiness. Alas, alas!” 


CHAPTER Vi. 


Ayrp Hatt was the grand place of the town, 
the country seat Of the proud old family which had 
ruled the elite of the whole county. 

It was a massive stone building, with a tower at 
either wing, quaint gables, dormer windows in 
the upper and’ elaborate}:: cut lancet windows be- 
low in the second storey, ‘while the building on the 
ground floor had a broad verandah running around 
trom tower to tower, supported by clusters of Doric 
pillars, and bere and there a buttress, with impish 
figures carved in stone, and heavy mouldings, of a 
dark, rich gray from years of exposure to the 
weather, that formed a noble picture, framed as it 
was by the magnificent oaks in the rear, of which 
the Ayres might pardonably be proud. 

There were only two left to bear the name—Miss 
Jane, a discontented, unhappy spinster, who had a life 
annuity paid from the estate, and the-young heir, Sir 
Jasper Ayre, whose birth the old baronet had not 
lived to see. e 

He had died somewhat sorely troubled concerning 
the estate, and a little indignant at the fate which 
ind sent him no sen to inherit the title. The Ayres 
were all-plain-featured, and somewhat lacking in 
outward grace. Both daughters had chosen to fall 
in love with men rather famous for their good looks, 
but penniless. Old Sir Hugh would not have minded 
the lack of fortune had either of them been able to 
ake it up in ability or genius. 

But Mr. James Fordyce, though a brilliant man in 

society, was too wilful and selfish to exert himself 
enough to win a distinguished position in the poli- 
tical world. He was fond of hunting, boating, racing, 
or being praised by the men as a good fellow, and 
flattered by the women for his handsome looks, 
which were indeed far. beyond the average attain- 
ment, but he had no inclination for any wiser em- 
ployment of his time. 
_ Ralph Reymond, on the contrary, was ashy, poetic 
dreamer, a close student, happiest always in theseclu- 
sion of his dearly loved library; a far better man, a 
wore exemplary and tender husband, than it was pos- 
sible for Mr. James Fordyce to be, even in his best mo- 
ments. Buthe had never pleased his father-in-law, 
who heartily despised what he called womanish 
soitness, and moukish nonsense. 

So when the old baronet came to lie npon his 
death-bed his mind could not forget its anxious fol- 
lowing of worldly interests. His youngest danghter 
liad one ehild, a boy of two years, but he had his 
father’s face, and it annoyed Sir Hugh to think he 
night inherit the same dreamy nature. Therefore hé 
turned with even more feverish anxiety than the 
Fordyces themselves towards the expected birth of 
the child, so long vainly hoped fer. If it were-agon, 
it should be the heir to all the fine old estate, the in- 
heritor of its title and fortune. 

If a danghter, there would only bea meagre legacy, 
bot quite one fourth of Sir Jasper Ayre’s income, and 
~ little son of the Raymonds would be Sir Oswald 
Ayre. 

No wonder the event was waited for with feverish 





interest by both families, and that a slight coolness 
grew up between the sisters. Sir Jasper was born, 
carried to receive the blessing of his dying granid- 
father, and Oswald sank back again into obscurity, 
with only the fortunes of a com gentleman 

Poor Mrs, ond was-at the grand christening 
of the little baronet, and did her best toseem cheerful 
and cordial in her congratulations, but, after that 
event. there was very little intimacy between the 
two families. 

Mr. James Fordyce, indeed, seemed more reluctant 
to meet the Raymonds than these poor relations ob- 
jected to being treated contemptuously by the grand 
people of the Hall. Against Oswald, especially, the 
haughty, handsome Mr. Fordyce seemed-to have an 
especial antipathy, and scarcely ever met him with- 
out an involuntary frewn contracting his jetty eye- 
brows. It may be that the meek, submissive wife, who 
still, in a weak sort of manner, adored hig fine per- 
son and brilfiant face, discovered this sentiment, and 
tacitly allowed the town visits to tengthen, and the 
summers at the Hall to dwindle shorter and shorter. 
And when they were fairly in sight of Raymond 
Terrace, after the first formal call, thesisters rarely 
met; Miss Jane Ayre, to be sure, was a sort of link 
between them, and yet this scarcely helped them to 
closer intimacy. 

At the Hall the worthy spinster discnssed al! the 
deficiencies and shortcomings of the Terrace, and at 
the e she relieved her mind by what she was 
pleased to term “that silly Henrietta's folly and 
meekness,” and the overbearing haughtiness and in- 
dependence of Mr. James Fordyce. Of the heir, 
Miss Jane had not so much to complain. She shared 
the weakness of her sisters, and was heartily proud 
that, at last, there was an Ayre whose beauty of per- 
son adorned his rank. Sir Jasper was like a youth- 
ful Adonis, even the rival whom he had superseded 
at his very birth acknowledged that he was one 
of the handsomest men he had ever seen. He had 
all his father’s splendid vitality, and his fine, com- 
manding features, with another expression which 
was not belonging to a Foréyce, nor yet an Ayre, a 
bright, keen intelligence, an arch vivacity, that was 
scarcely like his own nature, but more an inherited 
gift from another branch. 

People closely known to the family sometimes re- 
marked as a peculiarityin Mrs. Fordyce that while 
she had every reason ‘o be proud and fond of her 
son, she seemed to shrink from any manifestation of 
affection, and at times almost shivered benvath 
some light, caressing touch of his. 

“He is too like his father to please her,” said 
Aunt Jane, shaking her head mysteriously. 
“Though she tries to cheat us all, and carries a 
bold front, Henrietta has found ont the cruel, reck- 
less, tyramnical nature of James Fordyce, and it 
sickens her to see his looks in Jasper. at for all 
that, the lad ought not to be blamed.” 

Mr. James Fordyce was pacing to and fro on the 
green bank below the veranda, on that same day 
that Oswald Raymond returned to the Terrace from 
the dusty office, where he-was studying law with 
a celebrated legal gentleman of good family as well 
as talents. 

Mr. Fordyce was smoking slowly and luxuriously, 
lingering over every whiff of the costly cigar, im- 
ported expressly for his own use. A rich, eastern 
dressing-gown, with heavy tassels of dead gold, was 
wrapped around his figure without hiding its fine 
proportions. His slippers were of black velvet, 
with buckles set in gems. 

He carried in one white, shapely hand a handker- 
chief, fine and daintily perfumed, and his linen was 
faultless in its getting up, and embroidered with 
extreme fineness. 

A modest, but costly diamond ring on the finger, 
a glimpse beneath the brocade folds of the dressing- 
gown showing a watch-chain of wondrous intricacy, 
and a marvel of opal and diamond for brooch, be- 
traying the gentleman's jaste for @ genuine article 
in jewellery. 

Mr. Fordyce had good taste in dress, and he loved 
to adorn his fine person, and surround himself with 
becoming adornments. 

You would have declared that the pale, plain, 
worn-looking woman, who presently threw open a 
French window, and came out to meet him, was old 
enough to be his mother, so differently had they 
carried the same number of years. 

Poor Mrs. Fordyce was one of these who only seem 





‘more plain and common-place amidst elezancies. 


No art of milliner or dvess-maker covld make her 
look youthful, pretty, or graceful. The time had 
been when with feverish impatience she had at- 
tempted it, but, whatever personal charms she had 
lacked, Henrietta Fordyce had plenty of common 
sense. When she saw that the diamond necklace 
and ear-rings made her lustreless gray eyes 
look dead and cold, that the richly tinted velvet and 
satin showed her complexion and made her stunted 





form look dowdyish, she put them aside. Heaven 
alone could see with what heroism sho stifled all 
resentment and bitter grief. She dressed herself 
only in neutral shades, and in thé least ostentatious 
manner, and tried to content herself with the 
applause which her handseme husband received in 
whatever circle. they passed. I do not say that sho 
found in this shallow’ sebstitution much genuine sa- 
tisfaction, as wives who have profound respect and 
esteem mingled with their admiration ought ; for 
Henrietta Fordyce had too acute and clear a mind 
not topierce beneath the handsome exterior, and 
see how poor and base a spirit lay beneath. 
But she endeavoured to seem content, and went 
on her way unecomplaining. The woman's pride 
was her salvation. But for that she had sunk at 
once before a ghost which haunted her day and night, 
the vague, indefinable, and yet terribly real ghost 
of suspicion, a terror which grew before her visibly 
into more and more menacing proportions. 

She came out noiselessly and quietly, and waited 
amoment, glancing sharply at the handsome, indolent 
face before she spoke, 

“ You did net come in to see me last night, James, 
as T asked you.” 

He started, turned around swiftly, and discovering 
who the intruder was returned to his cigar. 

“ No, I believe I didn’t. I went off with Irwin to 
see that new hunter of his, and then we rode round 
to Ascot, and stepped at the Huntsman for a game 
supper.” 

“T wish to speak with you. Can yon come in 
now while my boudeir is fre from intruders ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders, ¢n «1's white fingers 
through his still glossy, curling hair, and puifed 
away. 

“1 do enjoy a smoke out here, and I've only had 
one cigar. I eam hear, can’t 1? talk away.” 

She bit her lip, a little flush crossed her sallow 
cheek, and then faded, leaving it grayer in its hue 
than ever. 

“Tam notin the habit of speaking on personal 
topics in such an exposed spot as this, James. 1 in- 
sist that you come with me into the house. What [ 
have to say will not delay you long; but it must be 
spoken in private. You have plenty of time and 
cigars both on your hands, and this affair is press- 
ing.” 

‘As she spoke in a tone that was singularly 
blended with haughtiness and pleading, Mrs. Fordyce 
moved towards the house. 

Her husband threw down the cigar with an angry 
exclamation, and followed her, his countenance 
cl-uding over with sullenness, and resentment. 

Mrs. Fordyce sat down on an ottoman in the ele- 
gant little room, opposite the great casy-chair, into 
which the gentleman had flung himself. Her face 
grew almost ghastly, and one hand was pressed 
tightly against her heart, as she drew out a letter 
from the portfolio on the table, and held it up to 
him. 

“Mr, James Fordyce, have you ever seen this 
handwriting before?” 

He looked up carelessly, a contemptuous smile 
on his lips. She had so often discovered cause ior 
jealousy, he did not think the accusation worthy of 
denial. But the moment his eye fell upon the rude 
straggling superscription his expression changed. 
His lip curled with a ferocious sneer of deadly anger, 
his eye flashed, his whole face was convulsed with 
agitation. ; 

A sickly smile shone a moment over her pale, plain 
features. 

“T gee that the man states the truth. He has ap- 
plied to you, and his letters have been casi aside.” 

“Tet me see the letter,” demanded Mr. Fordyce 
“how dare he apply to you ?” 

“ Because you deny him an interview, that is what 
he says. I may judge, since so much is the truth, that 
the rest of his statement can be relied upon.” 

Her voice was cold and hard, and but for thet 
hand pressed convulsively against her heart, she 
betrayed no sign of the pain which was alimostagony. 

“ Well, really, how should I know, since you don't 
give me the letter. I think myself he is an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel trying to extort money.” 

“ He talks about proofs, and threatens an exposure 
which will cover this house with shame and disgrace. 
Can it be done ?” 

Mr. James Fordyce roused himself to retort, 
angrily : a 

“ You know as well as I do that exposure would in- 
jure you and me. I don’t see that anything is gained 
by your pretending ignorance.” 

“T do; heaven knows I do,” answered the woman, 
hoarsely. “I was a weak dupe in your hands, a 
poor, confiding, submissive woman. "or that [have 
had my punishment. But this letter from this per- 
son——” 

“The fiends take him! He holds on like a leech! 
I thonght I should shake him off by bravado, aud 
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feigned ignorance of his meaning. But it is plain to 
see that he is in earnest. He thought to punish me 
through you. Curse the meddlesome fool! I sup- 
pose I shall have to see him, and find out how 
much he really knows.” 

Mrs. Fordyce had been looking at the letter, a 
ghastly terrer depicted on her face. Her voice was 
scarcely audible as she asked: 

“ But there is something more in this letter. This 
child he knew, who was supported by your annuity, 
who was she ?” 

‘The man looked at her with an uneasy, shrinking 
eye, and did not answer. 

“Oh, my heart !” gasped Mra. Fordyce. “I think 
it has grown prophetic. Answer me, James For- 
dyce, with all the others was I cheated too? This 
girl, who was she?” 

“Curse the meddling fool!” again hissed he, in a 
furious voice, rising from the chair, as if to 
eacape from the room. 

She put out both her hands with a gesture that 
did not lack dignity, if it were without grace. A stern 
resolution ennobled the poer pale face. 

“Stay! you shall not go yet. For once I will 
command you. You shall answer me this question, 
and answer me truly. The child you teld me was 
dead revived—lived! It was this same girl. Speak, 
and answer me.” 

He was for a moment cowed beneath her eye. 

“Yes, Henrietta. If I deceived you it was to 
save your peace of mind. You know there was no 
other course to be taken,” he said, coaxingly. 

Her lip curled in deadly scorn. 

“My peace of mind! Asif that had been your care 
in any way, at any time. You knew rather that the 
knowledge of that little heart beating with life would 
have rebbed you of your dupe, your poor, weak tool. 
My peace of mind, indeed! With the knowledge of 
one monstrous wrong stabbing me day and night, 
with the miserable alienation of eur lives, now comes 
this deadliest of all blows. Oh, pitiful heavens! 
where are your avenging bolts—your releasing minis- 
ters of death ?” 

She clasped her hands against her breast and 
began walking to and fro across the room. Pre- 
sently she paused, and tossing him the letter said, 
sternly : 

“Read what he says there, and tell me if it be all 
true—if the poor, wronged child is really gone from 
the reach of our restitution, and beware lest you de- 
ceive me.” 

He read the letter carefully, and, folding it up, put it 
in his pocket. By this time he had in a measure re- 
covered his self-possession, if net his accustomed 
nonchalance. 

“TJ should say the fellow has managed to ascer- 
tain something very near the truth. I can show you 
a letter with a date of semething like two years, 
which changed my determination to take a trip 
across the ocean. It gives the account of that hap- 
less creature's death.” 

“Hapless, indeed! And yet it was bliss in com- 
parison with the torture of alife like mine,” moaned 
the lady. 

“T must see the fellow, that is plain. How much 
money can you help me with, if he demands a large sum 
to keep him quiet ?” 

The poor woman wrung her hands, and answered, 
wildly : 

“Oh, what a retribution! Does all sin receive 
deadly punishment like this? Money, place, power, 
honour, for these things we perilled our very souls. 
And the very attainment brings its avenging powers. 
Our money is all remorselessly demanded to hide us 
from ruin. Our high position will but make the 
horror of a fall more deadly. Ourhonour! Oh, the 
miserable whited sepulchre that it is! James Fordyce, 
have you no remorse when you think of all these 
things, that you have thriven, been gay, smiling, 
and satisfied, while I have seemed te feel my very 
flesh shrinking in loathing and horror, dwindling 
before the remembrance of a deed that I only 
allowed, while you planned and executed it?” 

He looked at the ghastly, quivering face, the dull 
eyes gleamed with horror, the thin, stunted form 
trembling as in a tempest blast, and said, coldly : 

“T am not apt to go into hysterics. And I would 
commend you, Henrietta, to go to bed, and let your 
girl bring you an opiate. When the thing is done, 
why not make the best of it? I'll see the man and 
quiet him some way.” 

“ Yes, yes, he must be quieted,” repeated she, dis- 
mally. 

“ Raise all you can, then; it’s lucky Jasper hasn’t 
come of age yet, or we should find more trouble. 
He wouldn’t consent to this steady drain, unless he 
knew,” replied her husband. 

“ Will you answer his letter?” 

“No; I should not be so foolish as to commit my- 
self in that way. I'll find a way to see him myself. 
You might get alittle money out of Jasper.” 





“ But, oh, that child, that child!” Had you no 
single throb of compassion for me, that,you denied 
me that little ray of comfort I might have obtained 
from knowing and loving her ?” 

_ nonsense you talk! How could any such 
risk have been run?” returned he, testily. 

“ You incur risks for wrong-doing. I would have 
ventured much foraright impulse. But itis too late 
now, too late!’ 

She sat down in the chair, and dropped her head 
upon her hands, murmuring . 

“Qh, what unutterable bliss to have obtained the 
love of one innocent creature.” 

“You can love Jasper,” sneered Mr. Fordyce, 
growing angry again as he watched her. “I am 
sure it would be very becoming in you to love hima 
little better.” 

Peg voice was dry and husky as she answered 


“No, I cannot love Jasper! You know I cannot, 
and wherefore, without my telling you.” 

Mr. Fordyce coloured a little beneath her stern 
glance, and, turning, walked abruptly from the room. 
A bitter smile played a moment across her face, and 
then her head ped wearily again as she moaned: 

“ Oh, mocking, mocking misery of life! My sister 
there, in her peaceful, y home, ing her hus- 
band’s cenfidence and ion, loving and beloved 
by her noble boy, envies me, believes me set on a 
pinnacle of grandeur far above her humbler fate. If 
she could only know—if she could only know.” ‘ 

(To be continued.) 


I'LL WAIT FOR YOU. 


“ AND so Phe want to marry my daughter, young 
man,” said Farmer Blifkins, remeving the pipe from 
his mouth, and looking at the young man sharply 
from head to foot. 

Despite his rather indolent, effeminate air, which 
was mainly the result of his education, Luke Jordan 
was a fine-looking fellow, and net easily moved from 
his self-pessession ; but he coloured and grew con- 
fused beneath this sharp, scrutinizing look. 

“Yes, sir, I spoke to Miss Mary last evening, and 
she—she referred me to you.” 

The old man’s face softened. 

“ Mary is a good girl, a very good girl,” he said, 
stroking his chin with a thoughtful air, “and she de- 
serves a good husband. What can you do?” 

The young man looked rather blank at this abrupt 
in 


airy. 
a If you refer to my ability to support a wife, I 
can assure you——” 

“‘T know you are arich man, Luke Jordan, but I 
take it for granted that you ask my girl to marry 
you, net your property. What guarantees can you 
give me, in case it should be swept away—as in 


thousands of instances—that iy could provide 
for her a comfortable home ? You have hands and 
brains—do you know how tousethem? Again I 
ask you, what can you do?” 

This was a style of catechism for which Luke was 
quite unprepared, and he stared blankly at the ques- 
tions without speaking. 

“T believe you managed to get through college— 
have youany profession.?” 

“No, sir; I thought——” 

“ Have you any trade?” 

“No, sir! my father thought that, with the wealth 
I should inherit, I should not need any.” 

“Your father thought like a fool, then. He'd 
much better have given you some honest occupation 
and cut you off with a shilling—it might have been 
the making of you. As it is, what are you fit for? 
Here you are, a strong, able-bodied young man, 
twenty-feur years old, and never earned # pound 
in your life! You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
And yeu want to marry my daughter,” resumed the 
old man, after a few vigorous puffs at his pipe. “ Now 
I’ve given Mary as good advantages for learning as 
any girl in town, and she hasn’t thrown them away; 
but if she didn’t know how te werk she'd be no 
daughter of mine. [If I chose, I could keep more than 
one servant, but I don’t; no more than I chose than 
my daughter should be a pale, spiritless creature, 
full of dyspepsia and all manner of fine-lady ailments, 
instead of the smiling, bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass 
she is. I did say that she should marry no lad that 
had been cursed with a rich father ; but she’s taken 
a foolish liking to you, and I'll tell you what I'll do: 
go to work, and prove yourself to bea man; per- 
fect yourself in some occupation—I don’t care what, 
so it be honest ; then come to mé, and if the girl be 
willing, she is yours.” 

As the old man said this he deliberately knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe agaimst one of the pillars 
of the porch where he was sitting, put it into his 
vest pocket, and went into the house. 

Pretty Mary Blifkins was waiting to see her lover 


down at the garden gate, their usual trysting- 
place. The smiling light faded from her eyes as she 
noticed his sober, discomfited look. 

“ Father means well,” she said, as Luke told her 
the result of his tion. “And I’m not gure 
but what he is about right,” she resumed, after a 
thoughtful pause, “for it seems to me that every 
Bae be he rich or poor, ought to have some occu- 
pation.” 

Then, as she noticed her lover’s grave look, she 
added, softly : 
~ “Never mind; I'll wait for you, Luke.” 

Luke Jordan suddenly disappeared from his ac- 
customed haunts, much to the surprise of his gay as- 
sociates. But, wherever he went, he carried with 
him in his exile these words, and which were like a 
pe 24 by strength to his soul, “I'll wait for you, 


One pleasant, sunshiny morning, late in October, 
as Farmer Blifkins was proppiug up the grape-vine 
in his front that threatened to break down 
with the weight of its luxurious branches, a neat- 
looking cart drove up, from which Luke Jordan 
alighted with a quick, elastic spring, quite in con- 
trast to his former! , leisurely movements. 

“Good morning, Mr. Blifkins. I understood that 
ze wanted to buy some cider-barrels. I think I 

ave some here that will just suit you.” 

“Whose make are they?” inquired the old man, 
as, the he paused by the wagon. 

“Mine,” replied Luke, with an air of pardonable 
pride; “and I challenge any cooper to beat them.” 

Mr. Blifkins examined them critically one by one. 

“They'll do,” he said, coolly, as he set down the 
last of the lot. ‘“ What will you take for them?” 

“What I asked you for six months ago to-day— 
your daughter, sir” 

The twinkle in the old man’s eyes 
broadened into a smile. 3 

“You've the right metal in you after all,” he 
cried. “Come in, lad—come in. I shouldn't wonder 
if we made a trade, after all.” 

Nothing loth, Luke obeyed. 

Mary araeed outinto the entry. Her round, white 
arms were bared above the elbows, and bere traces 
of the flour she had been sifting. 

Her dress was a neat gingham, over which was 
tied a blue checked apron; but she looked as winning 
and lovely as she always did wherever she was 
found. 


‘0 

She blushed and smiled as she saw Luke, and then, 
turning her eyes upon her father, waited, dutifully, 
to hear what he had tosay. 

The old man regarded his daughter for a moment 
with a peculiar look. 

“ Mary, this young man—mayhap you've seen him 
before—has brought me a lot oi tubs and barrels, all 
of his own make—a right good article, too. He 
asks a good heavy price for ’em ; but if you are 
willing to give it, well and good; and hark ye, my 
gil whatever bargain you make your old father will 


——————., 


y: 

As Mr. Blifkins said this he considerately stepped 
out of the room, and we will follow his example. 
But the kind of bargain the young people made can 
readily be conjectured by the speedy wedding that 
followed. 

Luke Jordan every year, on the anniversary of 
his marriage, delights his father-in-law by some 
specimen of the handicraft by which he won what he 
declares to be “the best and dearest wife in the 
world.” M. G. H. 


A Mepravat Sworp.—A sword of a very an- 
tique pattern, evidently a relic of the medisval 
period, was some days since drawn up in a nt by a 
fisherman whilst fishing in the Suir, opposite tho 
tower which, according to tradition, was built by 
Reginald the Dane, in the early part of the eleventh 
century. It is cross-hilted, very long and curved, 
and fully three inches in width, and from its great 
weight it must have been used with both hands, 
and intended to crash through merion and hauberk ; 
in fact, no man could have wielded it with cone 
hand unless, indeed, “there were giants in those 
days.” 

Tue ENGLISHMAN’S Dress ARROAD.—The French 
papers are complaining of the loose style of dress 
adopted by Englishmen. The Figaro says that a few 
years ago, when a man of elegant appearance, and 
irreproachably dressed, entered one of our theatres, 
people used to say “It is an Englishman.” Now-s- 
days, when one remarks in the orchestra stalls a soft 
dirty hat and a red flannel shirt, one may, without 
fear of mistake, exclaim “It is an Englishman. 
Why and how has this change come to pass? It is 
amystery. Xavier Aubryet, However, has found an 
explanation for this atrocious unceremoni s and 
for these ignominious costumes. ‘“ The English,’ he 








says, “ travel abroad te wear out their old clothes.” 
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[4 FATHER’S FEARS. ] 


JENNIE. 


PAS made my choice, auntie—what do you say 
to it?” 

Mrs. Hunter looked intently at her niece, who sat 
before a small writing-desk, with a couple of open 
ketters before her. 

“That depends upon which of the two you have 
chosen,” she replied. 

“Why, Tom, of course!” 

The lady’s face grew serious. 

“I'm sorry, Jennie,” she said. “ You are not suited 
to be a poor man’s wife; you are too proud, too fond 
vf your own ease and comfort. You had better have 
followed my advice and accepted Ralph Parker.” 
Jennie shook her head, showering her golden 
‘inglets in bright confusion over her white temples. 

“No, auntie—no. I despise Ralph Parker, and I 
wouldn’t marry him if he were ten times richer than 
he - I shall send back his diamonds, and tell him 
80 too.” 

She closed the mother-of-pearl casket as she spoke 
with a lingering, longing glance at the gleaming gems 
it contained, adding, in a lower tone: 

“But they are lovely—shouldn’t I like to wear 
them to-night !” 

Mrs. Hunter smiled, and, crossing the room, 
smoothed the girl’s bright head as she said: 

“ You're a little simpleton, Jennie. You want Mr. 
Parker's diamonds—why not accept them, and shine 
resplendently to-night ?” 

_ But Jennie shook her curls with redoubled-deci- 
sion. 

“ Because I love Tom, auntie ; and would sooner 
wear this poor little rose of his than own the queen’s 
jewels.” 

The lady’s cold eyes softened perceptibly as she 
looked dowa upon the girl's blushing, conscious face ; 





and then she turned towards the open casement with 
a dreamy, wistful gaze, her memory going back per- 
haps to an old rural home, far beyond the green hills 
that encircled the town wherein she dwelt—the 
home ef her happy, simple girlhood. But Mrs. 
Hunter had sacrificed her love on the altar of Mam- 
mon, and she held it worse than folly to indulge in 
any such foolish regrets. 

“T have always said, Jennie,” she continued, 
gravely, “ that I would let you have your own choice 
in regard to marriage. But think weil of this. Mr. 
Rathburn is poor. As his wife you will be sub- 
ject to all manner of privation, forced to live in 
stinted, economical style, that will not suit a girl 
reared as you have been. You love wealth, ease, 
and luxury ; you aro fend of fine apparel and costly 
jewels. Ralph Parker can give you all these—Tom 
Rathburn cannet.” 

“My decision is already made,” said Jennie, reso- 
lutely. “I shall send back Mr. Parker’s diamonds, 
and wear Tom's poor little rose to-night.” 

She took up the half-blown bud as she spoke, and 
set it in a vase, a warm, tender light glowing in her 


eyes. 

Tom’s letter lay open before her. A straightfor- 
ward, manly de¢laration of love, and an offer of his 
heart and hand—a true heart, and a willing hand to 
shield her, and werk for her for ever. 

If she favoured his suit, she was to wear the 
white rose at her birth-night ball that night. 

“Yes, I'll wear it,” she murmured to herself as 
she folded the letter and put it in her pocket; “and, 
aunt, you'll oblige me by sending a servant to 
Palace Hill with Mr. Parker's diamonds.” 

“ As you will, my dear,” and, with a stately rustle 
of her costly silk, Mrs. Hunter swept from the 
room. 

Jennie rang for her maid, and made ready for her 
birth-night ball; and when Mr. Tom Rathburn 





entered the brilliant ball-room that night he was 
transported to the third heaven of delight by seeing 
his white rose-bud amid the delicate lace on her 
Dosom. 

A few months after this they were married, and 
started home, as happy and hopeful a couple as ever 
the sun shone on. 

Tom was a lawyer by profession; but he was 
also equal to any undertaking ; consequently, not- 
withstanding his poverty, he felt little or no concern 
in regard to his young wife’s future. He meant to 
work so hard, and achieve such wenderful things ; 
and, as for Jennie herself, she was all enthusiasm— 
never was a woman such a helpmate as she would 
be to Tom. 

For the first six months of her wedded life they 
got on bravely; not that he made any great pro- 
gress in his profession, but he had some little money 
on hand, and they rented a pretty cottage, with 
honey-suckle round the porch, and canaries in the 
windows; and Jennie wore the pretty clothes with 
which her aunt had provided her, and looked upon 
marrying @ poor man as one of the most delicious 
things imaginable. But, after awhile, funds began 
to run low, and Tom saw that it was time to look 
around. 

They gave up the cottage then and went into 
lodgings ; but still he could get nothing to dce—so 
they wandered from place to place, until the last 
pound was expended, and Jennie’s wardrobe grew 
sorely in need of replenishing. 

Just then a little baby came—a wee, dimpled little 
girl, as fresh as a spring rose-bud. Tom was the 
happiest, proudest man alive. 

“ Never fear, Jennie,” he said, bravely; “let the 
law go to the dogs, I'll take to my saw and plane; 
they'll bring us bread at least.” 

He went to work like a man, as he was, coming 
home at night with a glow in his brown eyes that 
ought to have more than rewarded his wife for every 
privation she had to suffer; but Jennie had been 
tenderly reared, and her tastes were luxurious. She 
wanted a fine house, and soft apparel for herself and 
baby, and it hurt her pride to see Tom brought 
down to the level ef a common labourer. 

All these things vexed her, until she began to 
grow moody and discontented. The roses faded 
from her cheeks; she became careless about her 
household matters, and slovenly and untidy in her 
appearance. 

When Tom came home, instead of the bright fire- 
side, and happy, smiling wife, that had once glad- 
dened his heart, he found a disorderly house, and a 
gloomy, slovenly dressed woman, who was cross to 
her baby and cross to him. But not a complaint 
did the poor fellow utter. 

Jennie was ill, he argued within himself—over- 
worked, poor thing ; he must try and do better for 
her—and he made his hammer ring with redoubled 
energy. 

The second autumn after the baby’s birth they 
had a pleasant little home, and a good, efficient 
girl for servant; but Jennie’s discontent became 
more apparent every day. 

She wished she was back in her old home, where 
she used to be so happy. Tom said not a word, 
but the warm glow faded from his brown eyes, and 
they wore an expression of wistful sorrow piteous 
to beheld ; but he worked all the harder, as if to 
conquer fortune by the power of his sturdy strokes. 

One day, in the wane of autumn, a dreary, rainy 
day, matters came to a crisis. Margie, the hired 
girl, was ill, and all the household work, together 
with the care of the child, fell uponJennie’s hands. 
Tom did everything he could to help her. 

“ You won't have occasion to go outside the door, 
Jennie,” he said, on starting, “and I’ll be home early. 
You must do the best you can.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter!” she replied, crossly. “ I’ve 
got to work myself to death, anyhow, and I may as 
well do it outside as in.” 

He made no answer, but his brown eyes were full 
of unshed tears as he went out. Jennie felt that she 
had made an unwomanly answer the instant the 
words escaped her lips; but it merely served to in- 
creaso her vexation. Everything she put her hands 
to seemed to go wrong with her. Margie grew worse, 
and baby was unusually active and troublesome ; and, 
in addition, the wailing, easterly wind rushed down 
the chimney in sudden gusts, filling the room with 
smoke and ashes. She threw aside her broom and, 
duster in despair, and, sitting down in the midst of 
her untidy room, with her hair uncombed, and her 
dress in disorder, she burst into passion of hysteri- 
cal tears. Baby crept upto her feet, and essayed 
to climb into her lap; but she pushed her away 
crossly. 

“Oh! go off, you troublesome little thing! I’m 
tired enough, without having you hanging round 
me!” 

Thus repulsed, the little thing wandered off in 
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search of amusement, and finally settled herself at’ 
an open wil where she could catch the pouring 
rain-drops in her tiny hands. Unmindful of her oc- 
cupation, aud of everything but her own egotistic re- 
fle 
fro before the smoking stove. 
“What 1 might have been,” she soliloquized, 
and what I have come teo—a common drudge! Yes. 
it was right; 1 ought not to have married a poor 
I might have had a splendid home and 
rvauts to wait upon me. Ob, dear! I wish I had 
Ralph Parker's diamonds instead of poor 
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. wrapped in nothing byt her thin frock, 
out of the window, catching the swift 
fell. 
bid fancies and regrets. Just as the clock 
stroke of ten a rapid step aroused, her— 
q ep. He noticed the untidy room, and his 
wifo’s aspect and attitude in an instant. Jennie saw 
, and rose to her feet, colouring with shame and 

YT. 

“What's brow ght you back so soon?” she asked, 
ah arply. 

“I'm going to London,” he replied, gravely. “ I've 
heard of a geod opening, and must see to it without 
delay ; so 1 ran by to get a clean shirt, and say good- 
bye. 

“You're all the time hearing of good openings,” 
Jennie replied, pained that he was goiug away, and 
vexed that he had come upon her so suddenly ; “ but 
they don’t seem to amount to much,” 

“So it see but I'll hepe for better luck this 
time,” he said, quietly, but with a heavy sigh. 
“ Where's little birdie—aslvep ?” 

Hearing his voice, the child clambered down, and 
came toddling to his side, her garments dripping, and 
her litNe hands and face blue with cold. He canghi 
her up with a cry of dismay. 

“Oh, Jennie! shell be sure to have the craap— 
why didn’t you look after her?” 

‘Tcan't look after everything—she’s old enough 
to know better herself; there, you bad little thing, 
take that.” 

Jennie ‘put out. her hand, to slap the cold. little 
cheek that lay against Tom's breast; but he looked 
up with something in his face that stopped her on 
the instant. 

“Don’t do an ything you'll be sorry for by and by, 
Jennie,” he said, tremulously ; ; “you are not quite 
yourself this morning. 

“No; and I never shall be myself again,” she 
burst out, passionately, half beside herself with 
shame and anger at her own foolish temper, yet too 
proud to own it. “I’m harassed to death—and I 
wish I was in my grave.” 

Tom put his arm eut to draw her towards him, but 
she glided from him and went inte her bed-clhamber. 
He could hear her sobbing, and the sound seemed to 
pierce his heart like a knife. Once or twice, while 
he was warming and comforting the child, a tear fell 
upon her golden head. When he had lulled her to 
sicep he -placed her in her crib, with repeated 
kisse sand caresses; and. then, after making some 
change in his clothing, he went te the door of his 
wife’s room. 

“T must go now, Jennie,” he said, opening it 
softly; “the train will be due in afew minutes. 
Come and say good-bye!” 

Poor Jennie longed to throw herself in. his arms 
and entreat him to forgive her, but her heart was 
too proud. 

She sat quite still, her face averted, and her 
fingers busy with some sewing that lay on her lap. 

“ Good-bye, Tom,” she said, coldly. - “You'll be 
back soon, I suppose a 

“As soon as possible—to-morrow at the farthest ; 
but, Jennie, come and kiss me, won't you? I might 
never come back, you know.” 

She laughed, and answered, lightly: 
“Oh! don’t be.foolish, Tom. Yon'll be back. 
e've been married toe long to act like levers.” 
em turned away with a swift step; but she 
caught the look on his face as he went—and it was 
« that would go with her to her dying day. 
9¢ @ Moment or two she sat dumb, almost para- 
zed, hoping that he would come back; then she 
arted up and rushed to the door—but it was too 

He was ont of sight, and a few minutes later she 
heard the shrill cry of the whistle, aad knew that 

was fon 

The day went by drearily enough and the night 
chill rain still drip oping from the cottage 

grew worse, and before bed-time 
» had a high fever. With a deadly terror 
t, Jennie called upon her nearest neighbour, 
elia Stebbins. She came without delay, 
a woman peculiarly kind of heart, though 
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Still Jennie sat there, indulging | 





her eyes rested upon the little sufferer, “ took asudden™ 
cold. She'll have a turn o’ the-croup ‘fore morning ; 

put on a pot o’ water to heat, and warm some geose- 
grease, Got none? I thought as. much—women 


tions, the young wife sat rocking herself to and | o’ your stamp never provide for the hour o’ trouble. 


Now I'm an old maid, and never think of havin’ 
children, but I allers keep a botileful on the third 
| floor o’ my pantry shelf. I'll go over myself an’ get 
pit directly. I ain't a woman to set down an’ mope 
an’ fret like you do, JannieRathburn. If you'd been 
*tendin’ to your business, an’ not thinkin’ about yer- 
self, this child wouldn’t a’ had this attack, I know. 
I've had my eye on you for some time, an’ intended: 
to give you geod talkin’ to, and I may as wellido it 
now, Make that water boil—I wan'i to: bathe this 
child as soon 48 she wakes.” 

Jennie obeyed in silence, her heartewae too. fall of 
bitter remerse and self-reproach for ler lips to utter 
a single werd, and Miss Pamelia beionethe i 

“T saw your husband this mornin’. 
the station ; teok my golden pippins~am 


was at 


I got for ‘em—they're searce, you know, a ee hy oe 


met your husband just ae the train 
sich a jee face I never set eyenan. 
shame, Jennie Rathburn, for’ yom to treat tant eae: 
as you do. fine mouth how he werles, 
and strives sud how un disconteuted:yon, | 
are. You'll besorry for it by and by, talteany word! 
for it.” 

“Oh, Miss Pamelia!” Jennie banat out). —_ 
streaming tears, “ I'm sorry for it now, lf ever 
see Tom’s face again, I'l try and make up for] 


it. ” 


“It is to belieped yon will; but I don't Know as.) 
pet ‘there, and whether he's dead or alive I must be with 


you'll ever see his tace- again-—you don't deserverto. 
You'll newer kmew how to prize him till he’s 
I've seem. women like yeus-you worry the poor 
as but whem he’s gone, you'll break 
we heart over i 

ennie sobbed od if her heart were alpeady broken, 
ond her Ieeturer went on: 

“What a home you might make him! Wihiy; bless 
my’ seul, if I this fen Ya make it dimeagain. 
It only needs the will—ene paire o’ Gan work 
wonders; and then, instead of being | all) diy in a 
dowdy frock, wi’ your hair rough, au’ yourface all 
of a pucker, you ought to. be as fresh ag @ tese-pink, 
a pretty young lie yeu, an’ always ‘have a 
smile for your h when he comet h@me. It’s 
your daty.. Pim axeld maid, bee I think any woman 
as has get a geed husband, an’ , ain't got no 
> te mope—slie ouglit to cng m morn to 
night.” 

Jennie raised her head, and made an effort to 
speak, but her sobs.cliieked her. Byery word Miss 
a had spoekem ad gone to her heart like a 

niie. 

She arose and went to tle bedside, and, kneeling 
down, took the hot little hand in hers. 

“@h, baby! little birfie!” she moaned, “if 
heaven will only spare you, and give me back my 
husband, I'll never complain again,” 

The night went by wearily, with wailing winds 
and dripping rain, and all through its tedious hours 
little bite hung between life and death. But Miss 
Pamelia werked bravely, and as the crimson dawn 
began te tinge the darkness the agonized mother 
arose from her knees with an overflowing heart. The 
child slept and would live. 

Silently and swiftly she set herself to the work 
that awaited her. Tom would be home at ten o’clock 
and he must find his home a different. one from that 
he had left. Somehow, as she worked, everything 
went well with her, and long before the hour of his 
arrival she had everything in order—the reoms 
clear of dust, the stove burnished like silver, and a 
snowy tablecloth awaiting the tempting breakiast 
that steamed upon the stove. 

Dressed in a pretty morning frock, with her hair 
brushed out in short, shining curls, and a sweeter, 
tenderer light in her eyes than had ever brightened 
them befere, she stoed at the cottage door, listening 
with eager impatience for the whistle. She had re- 
fused to kiss Tom at parting, but she was ready to 
give him a thousand kisses on his retura. 

Ten o'clock came, but the whistle did not sound. 
Half-past ten—eleven—stillno Tom. Her heart lay 
like a dead weight ia her bosom, and her face grew 
white with unspoken terror. 

Presently the old doctor came to look after Margie. 

“ Doctor,” she cried, even before she had spoken 
about her baby, “has the train come in?” 

“The train? Why, bless me, haven't you heard 
the news? A terrible collision—tho whole train 
smashed, and nearly all killed or wounded !” 

Jennie grew as white as death, and reeled back for 
an instant; thea she steadied herself and caught his 
arm with a grasp like iron. 

“ Doctor,” she whispered, “have you heard eny- 
thing? Tell me quick. My husband was in that 
train!” 
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“Goodheavens! What, Tom—Tom Rathburn > 

“Yes; sir. He went to London yesterday, and w.. 
to be back to-da: 

“ But to changed his mind: ; maybe he didn t 
start. for the best, chi 

“No, “a she anewered, idly, « be started. H, 
told me he’d come, and he never broke’ his werd. 0); 
Tom! Shall I never see him _— 

“Like as: not,” said Miss elia, sternly. “| 
told you how ‘twould i be. You, didn’t know bow ; 
value him till he’s gone.” 

“Woman!” gasped the old’ doctor, seizing her by 
the arm, “ have you ne compassion ? Don't you sve 
she’s almost dying ?” 

Jeunie. fell upon her knees Beside the bed. aud 
buried‘ her face in her hands. Roused by the noise. 
the: baby awoke and: qpened her blue eyes. 

” gle murmured, “Yas papa come, aud 
eatie birdie's "aa ‘sifegy 2” 

“Gi, baby, baby .* thepoor mother sobbed, “ he’)! 
never, come back to usiagain.” 

“Yes, he will; 5” she replied, putting out 
ng her mother’s cheek 
“he suid’ he. woulti cem@ and bring birdie’s re 
slioes.” 

And with a sigh of tent she turned over 
again and closed her eyes; pa had never broken 
‘faith with) her, and: ber Hitled cart trusted him en 
tirely. Jennie ze. tolier feet, and, going into Ler 

on liershaw! and bonnet. 

bo gg orm ere, as she came out; 
tyere lb be pals 

“Yes. But, child, n’t Leia 

“Yes, Ido know. sterrible sight; but Tom's 

me I shall die if I don't go 
return, and attend to the baby aud 
Margie.” 


The sun wassloping down to the West, flooding 
all the tawny autumn woods and the far-exiending 
lands with golien ur, when Jennie Rath 
burn came in-sight ef hercottage on her return. 

A tiresome j hours of sickening horror, and 
nothing She had telegraphed to Lou 
don, and ascertained, to.a.certainty, that. Tom wae in 
the doemeditrain; butamong neitherthe living n.) 
dead could lie be found: 

There were a few bodies so terribly mutilated 
that theycould not be iflentified ; amd'she had come 
to the comelusion that one of them must be her hus 
band. 


It wage terrible thonght, but she had to bear it, 
and turn her back upon them, and go home to her 
child as mght-came on. 

Standing in-sight of her cettags, she seemed fur 
the first time fully to realize what she had lost 
Home and no husband! Never until that momen: 
did she know how she had loved himm Should she 
never look upon his face again—never atone to hin 
for all the sorrow she had caused him? She looked 
up towards the blue, serene sky with a yearning a! 
her heart that must have called his soul back, if i 
were possible for those who have passed the bound: 
of time to make themselves manifest to their earthly 
companions. 

Just then the cottage door opened, and a litile 
figure glided out towards her with a wavering, 
doubtful step. 

es Mammy,” it called, when just within hearing. 
“ papa’s come,and broyght birdie the red shoes.” 

Jennie caught a glimpse of them, and dropped 
down where she stood without a word or @ cry. 

“T’ve killed her,” Tom said, as he bore har inte 
the cottage. 

“No, you ain’t,” retorted Miss Pamelia. “Jay 
her down here, she'll soon come to—women aint 
killed easy. 

Heli an hour later, when Jennie Rathburn awoke. 
as from a terrible dream, she looked upon a cosy 
room and tempting supper-table—little birdie sitting 
before the. stove, conscious ef nothing but her red 
shoes, and her husband bending over the bed, his 
brown eyes full of anxious love. 

“Tom,” she said, softly, putting her arms around 
his neck. ‘Oh, Tom ! can you ever forgive m9, 
and love me again ?” 

And foolish Tom began to cry, like the simpleivs 
he was, and to pet and caress her in an awkward 
manner, so happy that his reason seemed to have lefi 
him. 

“ Hush, Jennie!” he whispered, not knowing what 
else to say, “ we're going to be so happy now. I've 
got a splendid place in town, and you shall have 
everything you want hereafter.” 

“] shall never want anything again, Tom,” 
replied, still holding him in her close embrace, “ bu' 
you and baby. I've had my life-lesson—I’m fit to be 
® poor man ’s wife now.’ 

“ An’ it's me as deserves the credit, if you are, 
said Miss Pamelia as she went out to look after 
Margie. FE. G. J. 
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PrtrTion TO CONTINUE THE Parts EXHaBITION. 
—A petition, signed bys great number of persons 
residing in Paris, has been presented tothe Emperor 
Napoleon in favour of the maintenamee of the Exhi- 
bition building in the Champ de Mars. The peti- 
tioners represent that before the building was erected 
70,000 persons, residing on the eastern side of the 
Champ de Mars, were divided from the rest of Paris 
py a desert in the summerand a swamp in winter; 
gud that the constant reviews and other military 
exercises Which used to take place there effectually 
prevented any houses being built near the spot. 
They therefore beg that both the building and 
the railway connecting the Champ de Mars with 
the Chemin de Fer de Ceinture may be retained 
so as to facilitate communication with other parts of 
Paris and make the Champ de Mars habitable. 


bt 


NATHALIE LERMOND. 
——@————— 
CHAPTER VIIL 


It was that ery which aroused Nathalie—that and 
the music, dying away suddenly. She stood at a 
door half open, her hand within Mr. St. Maur’s 
arm, and the terrace lay before them, lighted 
brilliantly, and detted here and there by the figure of 
some loiterer from theball-room. Nathalie shivered 
as the draught of cool air struck her. Almost in- 
stantly a light mantle was threwn over her 
shoulders and Mr. St. Maur had drawn her out upon 
the terrace. 

“Forgive me!” he said, “I was selfish—you 
have danced teo long. I heard that waltz once in 
Andalusia; it seemed to me to-night like an old 
friend.” 

“It is cold here,” answered Nathalie, still shiver- 
ing, but now with an indefinable dread. “Let us 


go back.” 

His eyes filled with reproach. 

“] have waited for this moment all the evening, 
Nathalie. Do not begrudge it to me now.” 

“But I shall be missed,” she said, coldly. 

“Have ‘they not had you te, themselves long 
enough?” said Mr. St. Maur. “I have shared iu 
neither your smiles nor kind words.te-night. Tell 
me what have I done, Nathalie ?” 

His eyes met hers in the moonlight. They had 
paused down the terrace by an urn of gray stone, 
wherein a pale green bed of mignonette was blowing, 
and filling with fragrance the night air. For years 
aiter, in Nathalie’s memory; the odour of that flower 
was ever associated with some thought of Gilbert 
St. Maur. 

“ Indeed ” she began, softened. 

He came-close up to her, and caught her two hands 
inhisown. His haughty dark face was all aglow. 

“T knew what you would say. Make me some 
reparation—listen to me now, Nathalie!” 

Resistless under those eyes! even as she had been 
while drifting down the tide of that passionate waltz. 
She looked back across the terrace; but he held her 
hands, and she could not turn. 

“1 will conceal nothing from you,” he went on, 
hurriedly ; “why should I?), You, of all others, 
must know me asl am. When Robert Hendee willed 
away those broad acres in his prison, when I found 
that a young interloper, an unknown child, had come 
between me and that which would otherwise have 
beeu mine, I hated you, Nathalie—then, and for years 

fter! Therevis but one,step, they say, betwixt hate 
ani love. When I saw you first upon the shore, on 
the night of your coming to Hendee, I loved you. 
All the hate, all the old rankling bitterness died a 
natural death. I loved you that night.” 

Nathalie, pale to the lips, and recoiling from him, 
made a quick gesture. 

“Stop !” she cried, “ pray do not go on!” 

“Will you not hear me?” 

“T cannot!” 

He was down at her feet, clinging to the hand she 
could not withdraw, as a drowning man clings toa 
last rope. The moonlight fell across his raven, hair 
and his dark uplifted face, paler even than her own. 

“Nathalie! Nathalie!” as he had called once 
before. 

Oh, how cold and pitiless her voice grew ! 

“Rise, 1 implore you!” she said. “You forget 
yourself, Mr. St. Maur. This is folly-—-worse yet, it 
is madness,” 

The white face flushed. 

“ And because of one fatal error am. I to becon-e 
@n outcast for ever from love, Nathalie? Can your 
woman's heart condemn me to such a fate? Is there 
Lo hope.for me? Do you not know that I love you 
es I never loved before, as [shall never love again ?”’ 

She drew her hand away with an effort, the 
marks of his violent pressure still upon it. 

“ Answer me!” he cried. 

“I will, indeed. Not because of any previous 














error in your life—not because of the past at al, do 
I tell you that. your: suit is vain; but beeause I-do 
not love you, aud could never love you, Mr. St. 
Maur.” 

“ But I will. teach you what love is, Nathalie. Be- 
come my wife—give me but your hand!” 

She repelled him, drawing back till she stood be- 
side the urn of mignonette, her mantle slipping down 
her glittering dress from her proud throat and 
shining arms. 

“ Love does not:come with calling,” she said. 

“And who has taught you that?” cried Mr. St. 
Maur. 

It was her turn to flush now, angrily. 
up and stood beside her. 

“As sure as there is a heaven, you will one 
day be my wife, Nathalie! Rememberit! Reject 
me now, if you will. I can well afford to wait for 
my triumph, even though it be far off.” 

“ How dare you!” she cried. 

“T repeat it—you will yet be my wife.” 

She deigned him but one look, haughtily indig- 
nant, then she turned to go. 

Turned, only to pause again, as a laugh broke 
through the stillness close at her side—a low, wild 
and horrible laugh, coming from the other side of 
the gray stone urn. 

Nathalie shrieked alond, for there, looking down 
upon the scene, with one arm outstretched and 
a thin fore-finger pointed at her, stood a figure, 
white and wavering as_the moonlight itself, half 
shrouded by lengths of dishevelled hair. That 
figure! With a slow curdling of blood in every 
vein, an icy sweat oozing from every pore, she re- 
cognized it. 

“Good heavens!” cried Mr. St. Maur as he 
leaped forward. 

It waved him back, slowly retreating-from the urn. 

Nathalie; shutting it from her shuddering sight, 
sank to the damp earth, and hid her face; but not 
before she had heard a cry, involuntary it seemed, 
break from Mr. St. Maur’s white lips: 

“Hagar! Hagar!” 

Again that terrible laugh, answering the call in 
weird mockery. 

He sprang past the prostrate gir] with a smothered 
curse, and cleared the terrace. He was flying 
in pursuit—vain indeed—of that thin, beckoning 
figure, that, far in advance, waved him mockingly 
on, and fled as it waved him, to the sound of its 
own horrible mirth. ‘ 

How long Nathalie lay upon the terrace she never 
knew. It was Mr. St. Maur’s touch that aroused her. 
He bent and lifted her up. 

“ Nathalie!” 

She drew a long, shivering sigh, then looked 
around. 

The moonlight shone brightly on the terrace, but 
they stood in its shimmer alone; he pale and hag- 
gard, as indeed he well might be. 

“‘ Nathalie, speak to me!” he said. 

“Oh, let us go!” 

He pressed her hands in his own ; they were like 


He rose 


0. 

“This is a cruel jest—I swear it, Nathalio! 
Ghosts are obsolete. Do not look at me so. You 
are cold—you are trembling.” 

“Why does it haunt me?” she cried; “ why me of 
all others? It may be a jest, but tell me who is the 
jester?” 

His voice grew deep and imploring. 

“ Nathalie, leave this place ; at best itis accursed. 
Come with me! We will go where its name will be 
heard ne more—where it can be for ever forgotten 
in a new and a better life.” 

She waved him away, with a gesture that he 
could not mistake. 

‘‘Never mention this subject to me again,” she 
said,calmly. “I have told you it is impossible.” 

He smiled cruelly. 

“For a time, perhaps. Well, be it so. 
umph first—mine after.” 

She passed him and went across the terrace, not 
once looking back. The hall door stood ajar, the hall 
itself was empty; she ran up the stairs to her own 
room. 

Marie was asleep in an arm-chair. With a mute 
thanksgiving, Nathalie went up to the mirror, and 
looked aghast at the pale, agitated vision it pre- 
sented. The night dew was clinging to her rich 
dress and to her hair. She proceeded to arrange 
both, wondering if they had missed her below. How 
should she go with such a pale face into the ball-room 
again? Oh, if the féte were only over! 

Backwards and forwards acress the floor she paced, 
her brain in a dizzy whirl, resolving one moment to 
abandon the place for ever—to restore to Mr. St. Maur 
all that he had lest through her. He was welcome 
to it, indeed. Home for her it could never be. In 
the very air she breathed there sevined to lurka 
vague presence of evil. 
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Gradually this mood passed. Marie's steady breat|, 
ing, the moonlight on the floor, the stil! dimness . 
the room, even the tick of her own watch on ti 
toilet-table, acting by degrees upon heart and brain, 
recalled her to herself. 

Then she became consefous of a noise.in the hall, 
a clanging of the dressing-room doors, and that som: 
of her guests must already be preparing to depart 
Ruby Hendee met her on the stairs as she went 
down. 

“Truant!” she cried, “ where have you been hid 
ing so long? I have searched thie house over for you 
The party from th» Fields are guing Lome. Cousiu 
Gilbert is already gone.” 

Mrs. Delmare stood at the foot of the staircase 
gathering up the last folds of her dress under he 
Indian shaw]. She exclaimed as she saw Nathalir 

“Oh, you are here at last, are you? What seu: 
Mr. St. Maur off in such haste? We were sure you 


"| could tellus. Rose and Emily ridé with Mr. Calvert 


and Alice and I go in the phaton.” 

“But it is eanly yet,” said Noo lialte 

“That coachman is here a good hour before his 
time. Why did Mr. St. Maur run away so oddly ? 
You are pale as any ghost. I amsure something has 
happened ; and that reminds me that Rose says some 
of your servants have been seeing ghosts in the ga: 
den to-night, and are half scared to death.” 

John Calvert's tall figure interposed quickly be 
twixt Nathalie and her tormentor. d 

“Mrs. Delmare, allow me to adjust your 
Are you sure you will be quite warm? Pardon us 
if I suggest a brief adieu with Miss Lermond —the 
horses are growing restive.” 

“ But Emily has not obtained her mantle yet.” 

He went and brought it from the dressing-room. 

“ And I am sure I have dropped my handkerchief 
somewhere.” 

“My dearmadam, you have it in your hand.” 

He went with them to the carriage. 

“Qh, pray hold the horses, Mr. Calvert!” cried 
Rose Galbraith. “Thoy are plunging already 
shall be sure to be upset.” 

A moment's time to them, an eternity to lim. He 
disengaged himself at last, and, hurrying back 
found Nathalie lingering still, just as he had lefi 
her, at the foot of the stairs. He stretched out his 
hand. 

“Thank you,” she murmured, almost involu. 
tarily. 

He would not understand. 

“ Good-night and good-bye,” he said. 

She gave him her still white fiugers 
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“May I come again ?” asked John Calvert. 
No answer, but the white fingers lay passive in his 
own. 


“T asked you once to trust me. Have you for- 
gotten it?” he asked. 

“No.” 

He dropped her hand. 

“Tf you have need of me before I come, | shall 
know.” 

Other words, perhaps, were trembling on his 
tongue, but he checked them. The next mom: 
he had leaped into the carriage beside [ose Ga! 
braith. That was his farewell. 

With the fast-waning weeks a change, bard t 
define, because so subtie and still, had come to the 
inmates of Hendee Hall. It was noised abroad that 
the oid house was to be closed again. 

Perhaps it was too quiet for the young heiress 
the country people said. At least, she was going 
away. 

Truth to tell, it was a lonely place, to say nothing 
of the strange, uncanny stories that of late had got 
abroad in the country relating to the once-famed 
ancestral seat of its proudest family. ‘l'o deal briefly 
with the matter, Hendee Hall was to be either sold 
or deserted—Miss Lermond, of course, knew best. 
If sold, surely who but Mr, St. Maur, the master of 
the Fields, would be its purchaser ? 

And yet that could hardly be. It was a valuable 
estate, and everybody knew he was terribly in debt 

The graceless spendthrift! Time would never 
change him. Then too there was evidently a breacl 
now existing between the two houses. ‘ihe black 
horse that for weeks he had spurred into white foam 
almost daily along the beach road, they never saw 
there now. 

He never rode that way, never came to the Hall 
—why and wherefore no one, unless it yas Miss 
Lermond, knew. So the house grew dark and silent 
again. 

No more gay young people came from the Ficlds 
to lunch and make merry in the drawing-room r 
it was too late in the season for visitors from town. 

Then too the servanis had assumed « singular 
way of keeping the doors bolted and barred at all 
times, and going about the house with scared faces, 
screamiog when they encountered each other nex 
pectedly in dark passages. 
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Even Mrs. Roberts would occasionally be found 
glancing back over her shoulder with a queer look 
when she threaded the upper galleries or the lower 
hall after twilight—demonstrations that were, in a 
manner, causeless, for nothing had been seen or 
heard, in or about the house, to alarm anyone since 
the night of Miss Lermond’s fate. 

It was an afternoon late in October that Mrs. Ro- 
berts, sitting at her sewing in the west wing, looked 
out upon the garden walks, full of fallen leaves, and 
nodded beliind her spectacles to the drowsy, mono- 
tonous tick of the clock in the hall 

The window was open, and on a low sofa near it, 
curled up among some crimson pillows, lay Ruby 
Hendee, thinner, paler than when last we saw her, 
with her golden curls falling about her temples, 
whose blue veins showed in clear, delicate tracery. 
It was from that window that she had watched Mr. 
St. Maur first coming to the Hall. 

Perhaps that was why she had grown so fond ot 
sitting there, watching feverishly, through the 
deepening shades of autumn, the gray sweep of the 
road where his horse’s hoofs were heard no more, 
and one white tower, rising far off behind some 
leafless tree-tops ; for it was that which marked the 
Fields. 

Mrs. Roberts had suggested port-wine and a 
change of air, the physician a sea-voyage, Nathalie 
rest, and Ruby, growing more listless and languid 
with each succeeding day, had shaken her golden 
head and @miled sadly at them all. Whatever her 
malady was it was beyond their divining. 

“ Miss Ruby,” said the old housekeeper, starting 
suddenly from a doze, “ what can have come across 
Mr. St. Maur? Johnson says the gay young folks 
have all left the Fields, and he is living there 
like a hermit, never going out now but on his own 
acres and to Coltonsleigh.” 

The pale, listless face among the crimson pillows 
changed in a moment. 

“Coltonsleigh,” she repeated, looking at Mrs. 
Roberts ; “why does he go there?” 

“ Johnson didn’t know,” said Mrs. Roberts. ‘“ Also 
Mackensie lives at Coltonsleigh, or, at least, she 

used to, and Alsie was a clever lady’s-maid here ten 
years ago, in the time of Master Robert and that 
poor, beautiful lady that’s dead and gone now— 
heaven rest her! Mr. St. Maur is not the man, 
though, to be seeking his old servants, and, more- 
over, Alsie ran away and left us without word or 
warning the night of her mistress’s murder.” 

Ruby played nervously with the tassels of her 
pillows. 

“ I’m sure,” continued Mrs. Roberts, drawing a long 
breath, “there’s been trouble of some kind, else Mr. 
St. Maur would come here as he used to—some 
* affront betwixt him and Nathalie, though I have had 
other thoughts about them, too.” 

“Tt is not that,” answered Ruby. 

“ Well, to be sure, I don’t Aone: Gilbert’s likely to 
marry again, and long ago the country people used 
to gossip about a match between them. 1 am free to 
confess myself——” 

What, Ruby was left to guess. A quick step in the 
hall, the sweeping of a dress, amas Mrs. Roberts to 
say no more. Nathalie stood upon the threshold, her 
shawl thrown carelessly about her, and her hat in her 
hand. 

“Tam going down to the shore,” 
nct wait tea for me, Mrs. Roberts.” 

“ Not alone, Miss Nathalie?” 

“No; Barbara will be my guide. I am going to 
find the family of that poor Mackensie, who was lost 
with the fishing-boats last night. He kas left a widow 
and children, and an old mother, Barbara says.” 

“Bless you, it’s a mile down the beach, Miss 
Nathalie!” cried Mrs. Roberts. 

“ Yes; we shall not reach home till twilight. Ruby, 
dear, are you asleep?” 

To all appearance she was, for there was no 
answer. Her face was half hidden in the pillows. 
Miss Lermond bent over and kissed her pale cheek. 
Then she went away very softly, closing the door 
after her. 

It was a lovely afternoon. A purple haze lay 
on the sea. Some fishers’ children were at play in 
the sand, dotted with salt, shallow pools and bunches 
of seaweed flung up with the morning tide. 

The path to the Mackensie cottage led round the 
cliffs a good mile, as Mrs. Roberts had said. A 
squalid little dwelling, hiding among the sand-hills, 
and flanked with racks of fish drying in the sun. A 
bare-footed girl, mending nets at the door, ran in to 
announce the visitors. 

“ This was Alsie Mackensie’s home,” whispered 
Barbara as they wont up the path to the door. 
“ You'll not mention it, I'm sure, but often and often 
it’s been said that Alsie knew more of the murder of 
Miss Hagar than she cared to tell. She ran away, 
and was gone for months after, you see, and when 
she came back to Coltonsleigh she set up, like any 


shesaid. “ Do 


grand folks, in a great house, where she lives all 
alone by herself, too proud now for any old friends 
to cross her threshold. Hugh Mackensie’s daughter, 
good gracious me!” 

It was the old mother that met them in the door- 
way. 

“ Here’s the mistress herself come to see you,” 
said Barbara. ‘“ Ah, Mother Mackensie, it was a 
sorry thing, poor Sandy’ 8 drowning, and all in sight 
of home, too!” 

“Oh, I'll ne’er forget the day,” murmured the old 
woman. “Sandy was the last of six braw sons. It’s 
evil doing that brings down curses, Barbara; there’s 
been ill-luck on the house ever since Alsie ran away 
that night ten years agone. Yo mind it?” 

“Yes,” answered Barbara. 

_ “Ailsie’s wark—sair wark!” she kept on repeat- 
ing. 
Having listened patiently to the story of their sor- 
row and poverty, with the little children slyly creep- 
ing up to her, lured at last by her sweet voice and 
tender eyos, and, emptying at parting her purse into 
the good-wife’s hands—ne mean gift; and Nathalie 
had played the Lady Bountiful often in such homes 
—she rose up from beside the peat fire to go. 

“Is she,” whispered the old woman, ; 
Barbara's cloak, “is she the leddy, Barbara, that Mr. 
St. — has been a wooing, as the fisher-wives 
tell 2” 

Barbara tossed her head. 

“ How should I know?” 

“Oh, heaven bless her! 
man is Mr. St. Maur.” 

“Hist!” said Barbara, fearful lest her mistress 
should hear. 

“ And no good will come out of it, my girl!” 

Barbara shut the door and hurried after her mis- 
tress. The sun was just settingin the West as they 
crossed the beach—higher up on the shingles now, 
for the tide was coming in round the cliffs—and the 
shore lay flushed in an imperial purple light under 
his slow decline. Nathalie paused a moment against 
an isolated rock, and looked upon the sea. Her 
face was sad and thoughtful. 

“ Do not wait,” she said to Barbara. “I will fol- 
low you soon.” 

She leaned back against the rock, with her hat in 
her hand, the south wind blowing back the hair from 
her clear, white forehead. Somewhere across the 
bay, mellow and clear, a bell was sounding. A 
herd of spotted kine wound homeward, sleek and 
slow,in the marshes below her, the herd-boy whist- 
ling loudly. “Forever! Forever!” moaned the 
wilful sea at her feet. 

Presently the purple of sunset began to fade from 
the sand; the distant bell had ceased its ringing, and 
the wind grew louder and colder in the hollows 
of the rocks. Nathalie, after watching the broken 
ring of a new moon hanging just above’the low, 
hazy coast line, drew her shawl around her, and 
turned te go. 

A heavy foot sounded upon the sand at her side. 
She heard the heavy neigh of a horge—turned back 
—and saw Gilbert St. Maur standing before her, 
dark and immovable as the rocks themselves, with 
the bridle Mung across hisarm. He lifted his-cap. 

“ We meet again, Miss Lermond.” 

She bowed coldly. 

“T have been at the Mackensie cottage. They told 
me of your visit, and that you were walking home 
across the shore.” 

Nathalie drew herself up. 

*“ And you followed me?” 

“ Pardon me. c*% I = it? 
human ?” said Mr. St. M 

“Let me pass now—I i going home.” 

His arm, like a bar of iron, stretched forth, and 
barred her progress. 

“One moment, Nathalie! Hear me as you would 
hear John Calvert. I have tried to obey you—I have 
been for days in banishment—I have tried to forget 
this hopeless passion. As well might this shore 
forget the sea!” 

Nathalie shrank back from the glance of his dark 
eyes. Her tone, almost involuntarily, thrilled witha 
touch of womanly pity. 

“Is it wise or well, Mr. St. Maur, to thus con- 
tinue in pressing a subject that, apart from being 
c—- to me, is worse than ’ profitless to your- 
se 

He smiled a dark, bitter smile. 

“ Profitless it shall not be! Willis destiny. Do 
you think that aught earthly can ever conquer mine? 
I tell you, girl, I will follow you to the ends of the 
earth, if need be—to hell itself even!” 

Nathalie looked across the wide, gray beach, with 
@ thrill of terror. 

The fisher’s children had gone from the sands, the 


He’s a cruel man—a bad 


Am I more than 


-herd-boy and his herd had disappeared—she stood 


alone there with that desperate man. 





“ Nathalie, are you mad or blind that your heart 
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does not respond to me ?” he cried. “ Who will ever 
love you as [love you? Who will be your veries; 
slave? I ask no love in return—I ask but for your 
hand. Give it me!” 

“ Never!” she answered. 

“ Never!” he said, derisively. ‘It will be before 
the winter snow melts from this shore!” 

There was a sound of footsteps close at hand, 4 
cry from Nathalie, and someene had leaped down 
from the rock -dbove them betwixt the two. A hand 
was laid on Mr. St. Maur’s shoulder, and John 
Calvert stood looking at him from under his knit 
brows. 

“ What is this?” he said, sternly. 

Mr. St. Maur, flushing to the forehead, shook off 
his hand. 

“Eavesdropper!” he hissed 

“What are you doing here 2” mente Mr. Calvert, 
quite calm. 

Mr. St. Maur would have thrust him back, but he 
remaiaed firm, immovable as the solid rock. He 
lifted the loaded end of his riding-whip. 

There was no word of threat or defiance from 
either, but the movement was well understeod. 
Mr. Calvert extended his right hand, and, wrenching 
the whip from the other’s grasp, snapped it in twain. 
He flung the pieces upon the sand. 

“Turn your horse’s head from this beach, Mr. St. 
Maur. Miss Lermond, I see, has no wish to prolong 
this interview farther. So deep a game as yours 
should be played more warily.” 

Mr. St. Maur grew livid to the lips. 

“ You are a bold man, John Calvert, to thus come 
between me and mine. Trust me, you shall repent 
it—we will meet again.” 

“ Where and whenever you please,” answered 
Mr. Calvert, carelessly. ‘Miss Lermond, I came in 
search of you—it is too cold for you to remain longer 
here.” 

Mr. St. Maur leaped into his saddle. 

“ Farewell, Nathalie!” he leaned back to say. 
“For the present I wish -sey joy—the future will take 
care of itself. Farewell 

One dark glance flung over his shoulder, and the 
next moment he was galloping off down the beach, 
the thunder of his horse’s hoofs making the rocks 
resound with echoes. 

John Calvert stood looking into Nathalie’s eyes. 
She had given him no word of welcome, but now 
she extended her hand, her cheek crimsoning slowly 
beneath his gaze. He drew her shaw! around her with 
a tender touch. 

“Iswould have spared you this, Nathalie. Tell 
me—I have the right to know—have you ever loved 
that man ?” 

Her face grew proud and distant. 

“Loved him !” she answered, coldly. 

« a would not have been his wife ?” 

“ ° ” 

A streak of tawny red crossed his dark cheek. He 
lifted her face, and searched it a moment with his 
falcon eyes. 

“ I came back to ask you. Oh, Nathalie, Nathalie, 
could you be my wife? Could you love me?” 

Swiftly leaped up the red blood to that beautiful 
face. Then John Calvert opened his arms with a 
great cry, and she lay upon his breast. 

“My darling—my little Nathalie!” he said. “I 
have wanted you solong—so many years!” 

The same story, lived over every day—old as the 
hills, butalways new! Orossed upon his shoulder, 
her white hands lay passive and eloquent; his 
passionate kisses rained upon her lips ; and, under 
the light of the young autumn moon, they stood, 
happy lovers confessed. 

As they walked home, through the still paths 
bathed in moonlight, Mr. Calvert paused one mo- 
ment beside the wishing-spring. The air was 
filled with the soft splash of its waters. A few dead 
leaves floated lazily in the dark basin. He looked 
down into it, pressing the little hand which lay in 
his own. 

“Nathalie,” he whispered, his fine eyes filling 
with a lustrous light, “do you remember that 
corridor in the old jail, and the poor debtor, and 
the little child that opened its door to him, and, as 
heaven hears me, Nathalie, made him all that he is 
to-day ?” 

Her brown eyes grew humid. 

“ Yes, I remember,” she replied. 

“ And,” he said, playfully, “do you remember, 
too, how I asked you to trust me, one morning, 
standing here? Do not forget that, Nathalie.” 

“T will not.” 

They little dreamed how soon and how utterly 
that promise was to be broken. He bade her good- 
night at the gate. 

“Little Nathalie,” he said, turning her proud, 
drooping face to the moonlight, “ let me look at yan 
once more. Are you quite sure this is no dream 
—that I shall not awake to-morrow to find my 





“ Never !” 
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treasure elipped from my hold? I am half afraid, 
Nathalie.” 

She broke, smiling, from his embrace, and went on 
through the fallen leaves of the garden, hearing his 
receding footsteps and the clang of the gate behind 
bim, her proud heart full to overflowing with the 
thoughts of what it had won. 

Jo the sounds of the night-wind surging through 
the shutters, full_of the voices of the sea, Nathalie 
slegt that night—a happy sleep, haunted by no 
dreams of evil. 

Merci‘ul, indeed, is that veil which shuts the fu- 
ture from our view. 

Her head nestled down in the pillow like a child's ; 
and, sleeping, she dreamed of John Calvert’s eyes, 
not knowing that below, in the darkness under the 
weird poplar-trees, half the night long, a saddled 
horse, With flakes of undried foam on his shining 
black flanks, stood pawing the earth impatiently, 
while on the terrace above, with sullen eyes fixed 
on her casement alone, @ tall figure, muffled in a 
horseman’s cloak, went pacing on and on through 
the midnight, casting, at every turn of his stealthy 
steps, along, threatening shadow across the yellow 
moonlight—a shadow dark as that of death. 





CHAPTER IX. 


LovinG and beloved! Life perfected—its bees all 
humming, its roses all in bloom! Three magic 
words—are they not? Sooner or later to the 
strongest of us comes this season of delirium, this 
fleeting summer of delights, when the world seems 
made alone for happy lovers; when its sunlight is 
more than earthly—and before our idol has donned 
mortal habiliments, or the sun drunk up the dew of 
our passion-flowers. 

Poets rave of this time ; fools sneer, but we of the 
sad brows and the gray hair look back upon it always 
with moistened eyes, wondering why love is always 
pictured joyous and flower crowned. 

Better far to welcome it in fear and trembling—it 
is the parent of pain, as well as rapture—the foun- 
tain-head of tears and prayer. 

November glided by, wild and woeful, hiding her 
wasted face in a stormy veil of snow and sleet; and 
yet so golden a month—one so richly fraught with 
pure sweetness and sunlight, had never dawned be- 
fore for Nathalie Lermond. 

Oh, the delicious moments of watching at the 
casement for his coming, with blush-roses in her 
hair, and such sweet, bright eyes—she, the self-pos- 
sessed, the unimpressible belle !—the thrill of rap- 
ture when his horse’s hoofs first sounded in the 
garden below !—the long hours passed at his 
side, eloquent with that sweetness and tenderness 
which never comes to any heart but once. Life stood 
crowned and completed—its feast of honey and wine 
spread. 

And John Calvert? 

Love works many wonders. He was no longer 
the grave man of the world, fighting foremost in 
aubition’s list, but an. humble, passionate lover—a 
willing captive in a lady’s bower, searching for his 
lLoaven in a pair of brown eyes. 

It was a happy change to Hendee Hall. Gra- 
dually the gloom, the haunting presence of evil 
which had clung to the place for weeks, began to 
pass before the exorcism of love. 

Even the servants caught the contagion, and 
Mrs. Roberts forgot the backward glance in the 
dark passages, and donned her best cap whenever 
Mr. Caivert came to tea, and hinted vaguely to 
the lousemaids of an approaching wedding. 
Smooth enough this course of :‘‘ ower true love” 
seemed flowing. 

Suns rose, and stars set. The shadows had de- 
parted from Nathalie’s gate, and from the dark 
master of the Fields came neither word nor sign. 
She had not seen him since that night upon the 
shore. And so November passed away. 

The beach had put on its first winding-sheet of 

snow. It wasa night in winter, gray and cold and 
starless. 
_ The poplars tossed their skeleton arms, beckon- 
ing weirdly to each other in the wild north wind. 
Below, the sullen bay boomed ceaselessly on the 
rocks; and the frozen cordage of the ships in the 
offing rattled and groaned intermittently, and the 
red eye of the lighthouse lamp glared across the 
white and savage bar. In the west room the cur- 
tains were but half drawn, and a soft, mellew lamp- 
light shone through, across the terrace, and the 
desolate garden, and revealed the fresh track of 
Mr. Calvert’s horse up the carriage way, and the 
gate standing ajar through which he had passed. 

Under a hedge of holly, directly facing this light, 
2 path had been worn in the snow by impatient feet. 
in its shadow a man, muffled to the eyes and carry- 
ing @ riding-whip in his’ hand, stood with his back 
to the window, looking gloomily out at that horse's 


track in the snow and the dark and writhing poplars 


beyond. A greyhound was crouching at his feet, and 
shivering in the shelter of the holly. And this man! 
With his dark face, his black, relentless eyes, his thin 
red lips—you would have known him anywhere— 
was Mr. St. Maur. 

Suddenly he muttered something through his set 
teeth, and, turning on his heel, like one fully resolved 
upon some purpose, confronted the lighted window 
and the room beyond. 

Every object there was as plainly visible to this 
outward spectator as if he had been within its walls ; 
and, with a long, eager, fascinated gaze, Mr. St. 
Maur, pausing in his track, as if rooted thereto, took 
in the scene. 

What wasit he saw? A room, sumptuous in its 
appointments, and filled with shifting tints of 
crimson and emerald, paintings on the walls, a coal 
fire burning in the grate. 

Standing on the hearth, with his hands crossed 
behind him, an old, familiar attitude, John Calvert 
was talking to the other and only remaining figure 
in the room—the young heiress of Hendee, sitting on 
a low ottoman at his feet. 

Did she dream, looking up so shyly into John 
Calvert’s face, of the ravishing picture she made, 
and for whose eyes she was making it—basilisk eyes, 
that watched her from theircovert, as a wild creature 
watches its prey ? 

Her dress, composed of some rich fabric, swept 
the floor around her in warm and heavy folds. It 
had white, loose sleeves, through which the marble 
arms appeared, white as snow, and a broad belt of 
gold, with a clustered clasp of seed-pearls, shining 
like stars in the mellow firelight. Her hands lay 
crossed upon her lap, one above the other. He could 
see the flash of the diamond ring on the slender 
finger of the left one—John Calvert’s diamond. 

It has been said that all women are beautiful when 
they love. 

However that may be, certain it is that to Mr. St. 
Maur Nathalie’s face had never looked so perfect, 
so maddening in its beauty, as when he saw it 
uplifted on this night, tender and smiling, to the man 
she loved. 

He shrank back into the shadow, and watched them 
a long time. 

Presently, Mr. Calvert went up tothe low ottoman, 
and, taking the little hand that wore this ring, held 
it for a moment in his own broad palm. Her lids 
droo, even afar off he could see the flush stealing 
into her pe eh then John Calvert bent, and, with a 
gesture indescribably tender and reverent, pressed 
back from her low forehead its shining masses of 
half-leosed hair, and left a kiss upon it. 

An oath fell from Mr. St. Maur’s lips. He started 

80 fiercely that the hound leaped up from the shelter 
of the hedge, and came whining to his side. Mr. 
St. Maur struck him sharply with his riding-whip, 
and, leaping through the holly thicket, climbed up 
the terrace, and, passing that window, went on to the 
next, guided by a sound that he could not well mis- 
take. 
It was the plaintive music of Ruby’s piano, and 
Ruby’s voice mingling with it, fainter and sadder 
than when he had heard it last, but unspeakably 
sweet. 

The shutter was closed. Mr. St. Maur opened it 
softly and tapped upon the pane. The music ceased. 
A faint stir within, and then a step crossed the floor, 
a white hand drew back the curtain, and Ruby’s pale 
face, with its golden curls, looked out, startled 
and surprised. 

With a quick cry she recognized him. - He threw 
up the window, and leaped into the room, closing it 
quickly after him. They were alone together. He 
turned to her, and held out his hand, smiling. 

“ Little Ruby, did I frighten you?”’ he said. 

She laid her hand in his. 

“ No,” she said, quietly , ‘I thought it might pos- 
sibly be you.” 

“Tam sure you did! Miss Lermond may banish 
me from the Hall, but not from you, Ruby. I heard 
your voice in the garden, and—tollowed it. Ma belle 
cousine, have you missed me?” 

She answered only with a vivid flush, that died 
away, and left her paler than before. 

“ Gilbert,” she said, “have you quarrelled with 
Miss Lermond ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Yes—no; that is, I am under the ban, I suppose ; 
but let that pass. Ruby, are you ill?” 

“No,” she said, hastily. “1 am quite strong now. 
I shall go away with Nathalie.” 

“Away? Where?” he questioned. 

“Do you not know 2” she said. 

He shook his head. 

“Nathalie will be married in the spring, and leave 
Hendee. I shall go with her. Iam very glad—I 
have learned to love her so!” 





It was well that his face was in the shade at that 








moment, else his secret would never have escaped 
those eyes—eyes that seemed reading him to the 
very core, sharp with a woman’s instinct, perhaps.a 
woman’s jealousy. 

“Married?” he repeated, carelessly. ‘That is 
news, indeed. Hendee to be left desolate again? 
Pray, who may her happy bridegroom elect be?” 

“ You should know,” she answered, calmly. “ He is 
an old friend of yours—Mr. Calvert.” 

_ a ? Indeed! Is he stopping in the village?” 

oe es.” 

She dropped one hand on the low mantelpiece, and 
leaned her head upon it. Howslender she had grown 
—almost unearthly looked her fragile loveliness. 
Some spark of compassion ought to have stirred that 
heart of his—any emotion would have been preferable 
to his utter and hopeless indifference. 

“ He returns to town to-morrow,” Ruby said, re- 
ferring to Mr. Calvert, ‘to make ready for his mar- 
riage.” 

“ And where are they going 2?” asked Mr. St. Maur. 
“Where are you going, Ruby ?” 

Did he think to deceive her by this shallow snb- 
terfuge—this false interest in herself? She answered, 
feverishly : 

“To Italy. They are to live abroad for a time.” 

“Good heavens !” broke with passionate emphasis 
from the lips of Mr. St. Maur. 

Their eyes met; his fell. She went up to him, 
and ‘aid her hand on his arm. 

“ Cousin Gilbert,” shesaid, calmly, “do you love 
her so very much then?” 

“Love her, Ruby? Are you mad?” 

“Not mad nor blind.” 

He made a quick gesture. 

“Do you think I have not had enough of love for 
one lifetime? The very word has grown to be a 
mockery tome now. Foolish Ruby!” 

Still she was not convinced. He sawit. She stood 
with a sad, irresolute face, looking at him. 

“Have you seen Nathalie to-night?” she said. 
“ _ she know you are here?” 

“ 0.” 

Ruby coloured slightly. 

“ You will pardon me,” she began, “ but—but—it 
is notright that you should remain here without her 
knowledge. She would think it very strange. 1 will 
call her, or I will send for Mrs. Roberts.” 

“By no means!” he said, with a quick start. “TI 
did not come te see Nathalie or Mrs. Roberts, but 
yourself. Do not betray me, Ruby.” 

She made no promise—he needed none. Her face 
satisfied him. 

“You must go now, Gilbert—indeed you must!” 
she cried. 

“T will. Only one moment more. Ruby, Miss Ler- 
mond loves you?” 

He had taken her hand within his ; he was looking 
down inte her fair, childish face. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

“T must come to Hendee again—I must, little 
cousin; yet I cannot without her eonsent. Ruby, 
will you make my piece with Miss Lermond ?” 

Where was the girl’s better angel that she did 
not refuse him ? 

“I will try,” she answered, hurriedly. 
they are bringing Mr. Calvert's horse!” 

Mr. St. Maur pressed her white hands to: his lips. 

“A thousand thanks!” he cried as he threw up 
the window. “Fare well, ma belle cousine. Do not 
forget your promise!” 

He knew well enough that she would not. Half 
Way across the garden he turned, and saw her small 
face pressed to the pane, looking after him in the 
darkness. 

It vanished as he looked, and Mr. St. Maur 
shrugged his shoulders, and, calling to his hound, 
started to go. 

The heavy hall door was just closing. He heard 
the quick snorting of a horse—the voice of John 
Calvert speaking to the groom. Then the horse and 
rider turned into the carriage way, and came slowly 
down past the holly hedge—past the dee shadow, 
wherein Mr. St. Maur stood concealed, Mr. Calvert 
humming softly to himself as he rode. 

Quick as a flash of thought, at the first sound of 
that voice, the hound, Castor, sprang up from the 
snow, and, bounding through the helly hedge, leaped, 
fawning, up to Calvert’s stirrup, with a bark of joy- 
ful recegnition. He drew his rein, with a look of 
surprise. 

“ What! Castor, is this you, old fellow ?” he said, 
bending down to pat the glossy head of the poor 
brute. “ It is along day since you and I met.” 

Castor licked the gloved hand eagerly, rushed to 
the hedge and back again, barking gleefully all the 
time. 

Mr. St. Maur stood like a block of marble, suppress- 
ing an oath between his angry teeth. Some lurking 
suspicion perhaps was in his rival’s'mind, for Mr. 
St. Maur saw a keon glance cast around in the darks 
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ness, a narrow scrutiny taken of the footprints in the 
snow, but the night baffled him. 

He started on again down the carriage way, through 
th® gate, and out into the high road ; and, leaping and 
fawning at his horge’s head, Castor the hound followed 
him. 

A bitter smile crossed Mr. St. Maur’s lip. His 
hand was raised to the inner folds of his cloak, only 
to fall again. He was not there for revenge that night. 
Let him ride on unharmed. 

“Even my dog,” he said, as he gained the road, 
and saw the horseman’s shadow far away against 
the horizon, “deserts me for this man. We were 
friends once—he has done me good service. What 
& pity that he should ever have crossed my path!” 

(To be continued) 








FACETI2£A. 


Trey are boring for petrolenm in Htaly. Why 
don’t they try the greasy Isles of Greece? 

Patience FoR Docters.—Young doctors should 
not grumble because they find it difficult to get into 
practice. They will be certain to succeed if they 
ouly have patients. 

Dumps Sprecu.— What!” exclaimed an Irishman 
to a gentleman who was threatening to chastise his 
dog for barking incessantly; ‘‘ what! would ye 
bate the poor dumb animal for spakin’ out 2?” 

DIDN'T LIKE WIDOWERS. 

In endeavouring to take the census for the 
government the officers occasionally meet with such 
difficulties as to well-nigh deprive them of their 
senses. The following colloquy is said to have 
taken place somewhere between an Official and an 
Irishwoman : 

“How many male members have you in your 
family ?” 

“Niver a one.” 

“When were you married ?” 

“The day Pat Doyle left Tipperary for Ameriky. 
Ah, well 1 mind it. A sunshinier day nevergilded the 
sky of ould Ireland.” 

“What was the condition of your husband before 
marriage ?” ; 

“ Divil a man more miserable. He said if I didn’t 
give him a promise within twe weeks, he’d blow his 
brains out with a crowbar.” 

“Was he at the time of your marriage a widower 
or a bachelor?” 

“A which! A widower did yousay? Ah, now 
go away wid your nonsense. Is it the likes of me 
that would take up with a second-hand husband? 
Do i look like the wife of @ widower? All legs and 
consumption, like a sick turkey! A widower! May 
I be blessed if I'd not rather live an ould maid, ead 
bring up a family on buttermilk and praties!” 

A Fastipious Youne Lapy.—A music-seller was 
lately overpowered by a fastidious young lady, who 
wanted to purchase “Mr, Hood's song of a gentle- 
man’s under garment?” 

An Artrut Dopes.—A certain old lady, whenever 
she hires a servant man, asks, “ Gan you whistle?” Qn 
being asked the reason of this curious question she 
says that she always makes him whistle when he 
goes to draw the ale until Le retarns, thus securing 
Lim from tasting. 

A Goop Stomacn Requtrep.—Iit is related that a 
clerk of a rural church in England recently made the 
,ollewing announcement to the congregation :— 
‘ You are desired to aiéend a meeting in the vestry, 
at four o’clock, to consider on the means of 'eating 
the church and digesting other matters.” 

ExtremeLy Partrevrar.—In an Auckland (New 
Zealand) paper a girl advertized for a situation to 
take charge of a laundry or dairy. She can cook, 
understands housekeeping, and adds: “None but a 
respectable mistress, who wishes to leave her ser- 
vaut in uninterrupted discharge of her duties, need 
apply.” 

An AWKWARD Apmission.—A bashful young 
man escorted an equally bashful young lady. As 
they approached the dwelling of the damsel she 
said, entreatingly, “‘ Jehiel, don’t tell anyone you 
beau’d me home.” “Sally,” said he, emphatically, 
“don’t you mind, I'm as much ashamed of it as 
you. 

Tom Cats—During the progress of the war I 
was sitting one day im the office of Ablo & Co.'s 
wharf-boat at Caino, IMimois. At that time a tax 
was collected on all goods shipped south by private 
parties, and it wes necessary thet duplicate invoices 
of shipments should be furnished to the colleetar 
before the permits could be issued. The ignorance 
of this fact“by many ehippens frequently cansed 
them much annoyance, and inveices were oft-times 
made out with great haste, in order to secure ship- 





ment by boats on the eve of departure. A sutlor, 
with a lot of stores, had made eut a hasty list of his 
stock, and gave it to one of the youngest clerks on 
the boat te copy out indne form. The boy worked 
away down the list, but suddenly he stopped and 
electrified the whole office by exclaiming, in a voice 
of undisguised amazement—‘‘ What. the dickens is 
that fellow going to do with four boxes of Tom 
Cats?” An incredulous laugh from théother clerks 
was the reply, but the boy pointed triumphantly to 
the list, exclaiming, ‘“That’s what it is—T-o-m 
Cats—Tom Cats, if 1 know how to read.” The 
entrance of the sutler at that moments xplained the 
mystery. ‘“ Why, confound it!” said he, “that 
means four boxes Tomato Catsup !—don’t you under- 
stand abbreviations?” The roar which followed can 
be imagined. 

Rurat SentiMenrariry.— Young Husband: “ M 
dear Juliette! How matter-of-fact you are! When 
expatiate on the gambolg of the sheep, and lambs, 
you talk of ‘ mint sauce,’ and the fowls with their in- 
noocent young, you talk of omelette and ‘ tender spring 
chicken. Do pray think lese of the stomach, and 
more of nature!” 

ONE REASON FOR MARRYING. 

A bachelor friend of ours is about getting married 
for no other reason than to have someone to take 
care of him when he is ill. The treatment he re- 
ceived at a fashionable boarding-house, the last time 
he had the ague, has cured him not only of ‘~ s 
life, but single bedsteads and single mattresses, He 
ordered, he says, the servants to bring him some 
gruel on Monday morning, but which he never got 
till Wednesday afternoon. Dnring his confinement 
not a single soul visited him save the young gentle- 
man who cleaned the knives; he came not for the 
purpose of consolation, but to inform him that “ Mis- 
sus would be much obliged if Mr. Skeesicks would do 
his shaking on a chair, so as not to get the bedstead 
apart.” This was the feather than broke Skeesicks’s 
bachelership, From that moment he resolved to 
connect his fortunes with a piece of dimity. 

An Hussite sut Goon Comparrsoy.—* Oh! 
doctor, I feel so queery like ; I feel just like a boiled 
onion,” exclaimed a poor sick woman. “How so?” 
remarked her medical adviser. “Why,” answered 
she, casting a furtive glance at the questianer, “ be- 
cause I have lost nearly all my strength.” The 
docter prescribed accordingly. 

Lo@ie. 

Philanthropist: “ You. see the fishes mingle, white 
and black, red and brown; all happily together in 
one family—Mankind should take themas an exam- 

le !” 
4 Old > “Yes, but they are stupid enough te 
bite at any bait, and al? mankind don't do so.” 


Azour A WaterrarL.—A Missouri young lady 
wore her newly purchased “ fizzle ” -dress 
to bed, and on bei suddenly awakened and find- 
ing the said “ fizzle.” on her piliow, she was greatly 
alarmed, taking the samo for a negro’s head. She 
screamed, grasped the “fizzlo,” and fainted. Re- 
storatives—a light and a momentary survey—ex- 
plained the mysiery. 

A GENTLE HINT. 

Visitor: “ What is the meaning of the furniture 
a!l packed up?” 

Victim: “Going to move right off! Wife has re- 
ceived letters from two of her country relations that 
they are coming next week to make us a protracted 
visit! This is the only way to get rid of them— 
have tried every other meaus! Am tired of keep- 
ing that kind of hotel.” 

Great 1s Scirncr.—“ Zhentlemens,” said 2 
French savant to his audience, “ze volition of an 
animile is like zat of ze telegraph. For ex: 5 
when ze whale is harpooned, ze nerve instant}y tele- 
graphs ze brain, ‘Harpoon in tail; and ze brain im- 
mezhiately right away telegraphs back, *Zherk tail 
and upset ze boat,’ and the tail obey like a flash. 
Ah, zhentlemens, a great t’ing is science—one very 
great t'ing !” : 

An Assent Evt.—The mayor of a small village 
of France, having occasion to give @ passport to a 
distinguished personage in his neighbourhood. who 
was blind of an eye, was in great embarrassment on 
coming to the description of his person. Feaxful of 
offending the good man, he adopted the following in- 
genious expedient for avoiding the mention of his 
deformity. He wrote, “ Black eyes, one.of which is 
absent.” 

Tue AUCTIONEER anp wis CaimmvT.—A wealthy 
man, who owns an estate, recestly became dissatis- 
fied with it, determined to hawe another, and in- 
structed an auctioneer, famous for his descriptive 
powers, to advertize it im the papers et privatesele, 
but to conceal the location, telling persons to apply 
at bis office. In a few days the gogtleman came 





upon the advertisement, was pleased with the ao. 
count of the place, showed it to his wife, and the ty, 
concluded it was just what they wanted, and th,: 
they would secure it at once. So he went to th. 
office of the auctioneer and told him that the placa 
he had advertiged was such a one as he desiro), 
and he would purchase it. The auctioneer buy,; 
into a laugh and told him that that was the descrip. 
tion of his own house, where he was then living. [/, 
read the advertisement again, pondered over :h, 
“grassy slopes,” “beautiful vistas,” “smooth lawn,” 
&c., and broke ont, “Is it possible? Well, au- 
tioneer, make out my bill for advertizing and ex- 
penses, for, by George, I wouldn’t sell the place now 
for three times what it cost-me !”’ 

“Compet.”—When a Paris omnibus. is full the 
werd “complet” is placed onthe rear of the stage. 
An American in Paris was anxious to see all the 
sights, and concluded that he would ia part accom- 
plish his purpose by going about in the various om- 
nibuses. He states, however, thet he was neve: 
able to get to “Complet;” and adds, that “th: 
place. must possess superior attractions, though no: 
spoken of in the guide-book, for every omnibus goin: 
there was always.full.” 

QUICKNESS AT THE Bar.—A barrister on thy 
northern circuit, passing by rail from town | 
town, rushed to the bar for bitter beer and biscuit 
“¥ou have-plenty of time,” said Gannymede i) 
crinoline, repressing the perilous haste with whic: 
he took his refreshment, “ you have eight minutes.” 
“Oh,” said he, “if I have plenty of time, there's no 
need to choke myself.” “ Why, sir,” was the philv 
sophic reply, “there’s no need to choke yourself i{ 
you haven't time.” “Too much for me, that girl, 
muttered our Templar, and vanished. 

SCENE IN PARIS. 

First French Citizen: “ What! you turned Turk ?” 

Second Ditto: “For the present. Sesing how 
popular the Sultan and his suite have been, I thought 
to profit by my Turkish costume, that I bought la 
season for a masquerade, and find it quite a success , 
but as it’s against the religion to. take wine, I wil! 
return toChristianity again.” 

A Gtass Eve.—An action was lately brought in 
a French court against a lady for the price of « 
glass eye, that she had ordered expressly io fit her, 
but refused to take when finished. She defended 
her own cause, and desired the court to. ebserve her 
hair. “It is false,” said she, “but it looks wel! 
and keeps my head warm, My teeth, too, are falor,” 
said she; “ but they, too, look well, and what is 
better, they enable me.to masticate my food. But 
this eye,” continued she, angrily, “is not half the 
use of my wig and artificial teeth, for I cannot see 
out of it a bit;” and so saying she dashed the eye 
indignantly om the floor of the court. 

AN ECCENTRIC LEGACY, 

A man who recently died at Leicester beqneatle’ 
a share of his property to his nephews, on the fv!- 
lowing conditions : 

“Ag my nephews are fond ofindulging themse!« 
in bed in the morning, and as I wish them to prov- 
to the satisfaction of my executors that they }.\ 
got out of bed in the morning, and either employeu 
themselves in business or taken. exercise in tle 
open air, from five to eight o'clock every morniny 
from the 5th of April to the 10th of October, being 
three hours each day, and from seven tonine o'clocs 
in the morning from the 5th of April to the 10th 0: 
October, being two hours every morning ; this is 
to be dene for some years, during the first seven 
years to the satisfaction ef my executors, who ma) 
excuse them in case of illness, but the task must be 
made.up when they are well; and if they will not do 
this they alall not receive any share of my property. 
Temperance makes the faculties clear, and exercis« 
makes them, vigorous. It is and exe! 
cise that can alone ingure the fittest. state for menta! 
and bodily exertion.” 

PREOOCITY. 

Belle of the Juveniles: “ Oh, Lady Charlotte, do. lot 
us stay a little longer!” 

Charlotte: “But, my dear; you're not seu’ 
for yet!” 

Belle: “ Ab, but I mean when we ere sent for ! 
—Punch. 


Dyixe anv Dre-Foreine.—Two women, nam” 
Cooke. and Silk, were he, csef ch secede Shana 

icing to defraud the Royal Liver Society by a forg: 
death» certifice te. Six months’ bis 
rather an unusual consequence of a Liver int, 
but in this case a perfectly natural one.— 

A Lacacy vor Naw Lord, Brougham: 
has issued what le congiders his deathbed warnix: , 
te theo, afiect that tbe political future of the couniry 
depends op our making a cleau sweep of bribery and 
corruption at elections. A very pretty piece of clean- 
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sweeping indeed for the old broom to leave the new 
ones !—Punch. 
A LAST RESOURCE. 

Cunning little Wife (whose husband persisis in re- 
maining in town, when: she ts dying to go to the sea): “1 
gay, dear, you won't mind having your books and 
apers and things moved into the drawing-room, 
will you? The sweeps are coming to-morrow, and 
the carpets have to. be taken up, aud everything 
turned out for @ fertmight!"—~Panch. 

A PROFESSIONAL View or TutnGs.—Our doc- 
tor, who goes every autumn to Brighton, invariably 
makes the same remark when he first sees the sea— 
the saline mixture as before.—Punch. 

REMARKABLE PHENOMENON.—It appears to have 
escaped the notice of the scientific that at alittle town 
iu Cambridgeshire, marked on the maps as Newmar- 
kot, the year is longer than in any other place in the 
world, the inhabitants now for many cohsecutive 
autumns having had a Second October.—Pumch. 

A RAW NOTION. 

Diner: “ Waiter, I told you. to bring me new pota- 
toes!” 

Weiter: “ Werry sorry, sit—but our new potatoes 
is just done, sir !” 

Diner: “ Well, then, bring "em! Do you think I 
wanted them raw?” ~—# am 

Nort sy Hook.—We are in @ position to state 
that, in commemoration of the late Pan-Anglican 
Sy-nod’s-as-good-as-a-wink, the episcepal palace on 
the banks of the Thames wiil in future be known as 
Crook-haven.— Fan. 

“SHAMPOOING CHARLIE WAS HIS: NAME.” 

Hairdresser: “ Well, my little gentleman, and how 
would you like your hair cut?” 

Charhe: “Oh, like papa’s, please—with a little 
round hole at the top.” [ Unudterable bliss of parent 
who sits within hearing. |— Fun. 

GOING, A SACRIFICE! 

We fancy the old adage, “If you want anything 
done, do it yourself,” is the only possible answer 
the following advertisement can be expected to re- 
celve : 

“SERVANT-OF-ALL-WORK WANTED for a widow 
lady and her. daughter, in a small. cotiage thirteen 
niles from London. She must be honest, truthful, 
active, civil, cleam, and am- early riser. Wages. 3i. 
ayear. Adiress, stating name and address of last 
nistress, Miss B—~, , Surrey.” 

If the widow lady and her, daughter cannot afford 
more than three pounds a year for such # model ser- 
vant, we think they had better undertake the place 
between them. Honesty, truth, activity, civility, 
cleanliness, and early-rising all expected at some- 
where about a pemny three farthings a day. Come, 
we'll be gentrous—we don’t mind engaging the lot 
at three farthings a head per diem, and shall think 
we have made @ very keen bargain then.— Fun. 








STATISTICS. 

Atcoron In Wines, Smigits, AND BEER.— 
Brandy, gin, rum, and whisky contain from 40 to 55 
per cent. of absolute alcohol; port and sherry from 
19 to 25 per cent.; claret, and other light wines of 
France and Germany, about 1% ‘per cent.; strong 
ale, 10; bitter beer, 5 to 7; and small beef, 1 per 
cent. 

Tue number of Cornish engines reported for the 
past month is 23, which consumed 1,447 tons of coal, 
and lifted 11-5 million tons of water ten fathoms high. 
The following engines exceeded the average duty of 
52,600,000 lb., lifted one foot high by the consump- 
tion of 112 lb. of coal :—Chiverten, Cargoll, Chiverton 
Moor, Cook’s Kitchen, Great. North Downs, Great 
Work, North Reskear, Previdence, South Wheal 
Frances, West. Chiyerton, West Wheal Seton, and 
Wheal Seton. 

Tuz Burren Trape.—The consumption of Irish 
butter in London is not 20 per cent. of what. it was 
formerly. The quality*of lrish butter has improved, 
but fresh competitors have entered’the field, and in 
the north, where lrelend hag hitherto held posses- 
sion, French butters aregaining ground. Thus the 
countries from which the chief supplies were received 
in each of the years 1863, 1864, and 1864 were as 
follows: Holland, 295,418 ewts., 336,224, and 345,026 ; 
France, 185,098, 163,020, aud 353,115 ewts. ; Ham- 
burgh, 188,089, 128,806,.and 120,162 cwts.; United 
States, 178,861, 142/672; and 89,216 cwts.; Bel- 
Gium, 73,277, 81,576, and 70,619.ewts.; Deumark, 
42,994, 62,329, amd 65)555 ewts, According 
to the Dutch Government, the quantities exported 
Were 11,609,614. gallons..iu 1863, 13,351,897 in 1364, 
and 14,208,236 in 1865. The Duich have always had 
the greater share of the Londouw meyket, but within 


a few years a tradd has sprung up with France 
which surpasses that of all other countries. The 
agricultural statistics show that [relandis tending to- 
wards a dairy country, and hence the great impor- 
tance of directing attention to the manufacture of 
butter in a proper manner. The area of cereals con- 
tinues to diminish, while that of meadow and clover 
increases. ‘Thus, of cereals the pumnber of acres eul- 
tivated were 2,652,780 ik 1859, 2,409,898 in 1863, 
and 2,115,137 in 1867; while the number of acres of 
meadow and clover were 1,487,111 in 1859, 1,560,638 
in 1863, and 1,658,451 in 1867. The quantity of 
butter imported, as shown by the Govermnent re- 
turns, was 587,566 cwts. in 1858, 992,772 in 1861, 
and 1,165,081 in 1866. The quantities exported were 
113,946 owts. in 1358, 102,603 in 1861, and 79,201 
in 1865. Of this latter quantity 14,868 cwts. were 
foreign and colonial, and 64,383 ewts. were British 
and Irish. The quantities retained for home con- 
sumption averaged per head. of pepulation as. fol- 
omer 3°98 Ib. in 1862, 4:02 Lb. im 1865, and 4361b. in 
6. 








MORNING GLORY. 


Gay Morning glory—oh,.glory of the moraing ! 
Fair dower that wakerest 
’Fore all the rest, amd drest 
In beauteous robes of purple, white and-bive, 
Shinest with pearly dew ~ 
Upen thy breast ; 
Not kings, in all their glory, 
Equal thy transitory 
Splendours that fade away 
Ere noon of day: 
Ah, well from thee might they take timely warning! 


Quaint Morning glory—oh, glory of the morning! 
I love to look on the 
In all thy pageantry, 
And muse upon thy grace, much marvelling why 
Things lovéliest ‘neath the sky 
Most transient be: 
The brightest and the sweetest 
Wither methinks the fleetest, 
Scarcedssuing to birth 
Ere gone from earth : 
And, musing thus, I vedethe world take warning. 
Fair Morning glory—oh, glory of the morning! 
When, first the birds do sing, 
And from the nest take wing, 
Thou hear’st, eré yet awake thy sister-flowors, 
Thr the fresh, fragrant hours, 
‘heir carols ring ; 
And, ere to hunt for honey 
Through regions warm and sunny, 
From home-hie forth the bees, 
By sure degrees 
Thou shkrinkest, and thou hid’st thy rareadorning. 


Blithe Morning glory—oh, glory of the moraing! 
Thou cheerest every where 
The misty morning air, 
And offerest to the poor as to the rich 
An orient beauty which 
They all may share: 
The little children love thee, 
Aad oft in wreaths have wove thee: 
Yet poeta, most of all, 
Theo darling call, 
And heed the most the moral of thy warning, 
And love thee best—best praise thy rich adorning. 
W. L. 8. 








GEMS. 


A MAN’s own good- breeding is the best security 
against other people's ill manners. 

THE only way to pass for anything ia to be some- 
thing. 

Livz before marriage is romance—after that, 
reality. 

He who gnims the victory over great insults is 
often overpowered by the smallest ; so it is with our 
sorrows. 

We should more seldom take offence at each 
other if we looked oftener at the why than tke 
what. 

Tur road ambition travels is,too narrow for friend- 
ship, too crooked for love, too rugged for honesty, 
and too dark for science. 

Man¥ aphilosopher who thought be had an exact 
kaowledge- ef the whole hmman race bas. been mise- 
rably cheated im the-cheice of a wife. 

een Sere 

A Fiyrxe Brinep on tre Rrine.—An account 
of the inauguration of a flying byidge over the Rhine, 
in the commune of Rlinau, has’.been given. The 





officials and Baden burgomasters, and in the cours 
of the proceedings he made a speech, in which t)i« 
following passage occurs: ‘May this bridge add io 
the prosperity of material interests on both banks oi 
the Rhine, and to spread on both sides the great 
ideas of liberty, law, and truth! May it above all 
servé to make both peoples recognize that their mu - 
tuel happiness can only be founded on peace and re 
ciprocal respect, and not on a blind national hate! |+ 
is not only good neighbourhood, but confraternity o! 
the two peoples we desire ; the fruit of that frate: 
nization of all people will be the extension of civi! 
zation and intellectual culture, and to give liber:y 
aud well-being to all.” 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





TipENine Green TomAToErs.—Tomatoes though 
green will, if of good size, ripen fully if they are cut 
with some 'part of the stem of the plant, and hung up 
in a vinery or other dry warm house. 

CLEANING .AQuARIA.—Take a.simal] bit of coarse 
brown paper, and apply it to the side of the 
aquarium, and rub it freely over the surface. Ifthe 
aquaria is large, roll up a mass of thé paper into 
a ball, and scrub with this. This method entirely 
removes all confervoid growth, and has the merit of 
not scratching the glass.—L. 

Tar VarnisH ProR Woop anp Iron.—Onoe 
gallon of coal tar, half a pint of spirits of turpentine, 
2 o2. of oil of vitriel, stirred, and laid on like paint. 
Mix with a piece of woed or stick the tar and vitriol, 
and then add the turpentine, and apply it with a 
brush. Mix no more than you can use at once, and 
then apply it as it becomes thick. 

Lavrets aS AN Insect Destroyer.—A good 
insect. killer is brused laurel leaves, or a decactior 
of them. Most persons living in the country have 
laurels, or can at any rate are a barrowful oi 
shoots from some neighbour. Well, this load of 
shoots must be well bruised and then placed in the 
green-house; the strong perfume of the laurel wil! 
effoctually kill every insect. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sux, 1n- Prance.—Silk is producedin France as 
an article of commerce from worms.feeding on the 
loaves of the oak. An acre of trees produces from 
19 lb. to 24 lb. of silk. 

BuckinGuaM Pazack.—There are rumours tliat 
Packingham Palace is, being fitted up for the resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales. Marlborough House, 
jit.is seid, is far too smalfor his Royal Highness, 
and an, enlarged house and an increased stipend 
will be the great feature of the new Parliament 1: 
the future Sovereign of. Britain. 

Drssimizanity oF SrenaTuanes.—Prof. Peirce, 
of the United States, says that the chanrrs 
that any two signatures will be written precise!) 
alike without design by different indiViduals ari as 
1, te 2,666,000,000,000,000,000,000. He made the 
calculation on the occasion of beimg ealled in as a1 
‘“empert” in a very important will case recently 
tried. 

Gotp anpD Sitver im France—The to'a 
annual value.of the gold and silver manufacture in 
France is. set: down at 3,825,600/. ‘I'he number of 
manufacturers is 1,250, and 20,500 pereons find em- 
ployment,in the trade. Since 1855 the masters and 
workm ave formed themselves into a common 
association. for the amicable adjustment of their 
respective interests. 

Tue CANNON OF THE Emprror.—The smal] can- 
nen invented by the Emperor Napoleon, and wit): 
which experiments were r made at Meudon, 
fires twenty shots ina minute, two men suffice for 
the transport of the arm, the carriage, the ammuni- 
tiou, &c. Lately these guns were tried against a 
clamp of trees at 1,500 metres (nearly an English 
mile). Phe trees) were mowed down in « few 
minutes, Hike a cornfield by a steam mowing ma- 
chine. 

Deave or Han Maszstx’s Dyoraver.—\r. 
Henry Thomas Ryall, historical engraver to lier 
Majesty, died recently at hie residence at Cook bam, 
near Maidenhead. Mr. Ryall began his career as an 
engraver by the production of “Lodge's Portraits, 
the work which he was perhaps best know). 
Subsequently he engraved Sir William Hox:'s 
miniature portraits of the Queen amd Prince Con- 
sort, also Sir George Hayter’s coronation gout. 
and Teslie’s picture of the Princess Royal's 
Christening. These semi-public commissions. pro- 
caved for kim the tithe of Historical Engraver to Her 











mayor of that place hadinrited a Aumber of French 


Majesty. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.—We answered this correspondent at length in a 
tecent number of Tne Lorposw Reaper. 

CaroLine.—Vol. LX. of Tar Lonpon Beaver commenced 
ewith No. 208, May 4. 

Jutta.—The letters “A. E. L" so often used on jewellery 
are derived from a Gresk term, signifying constancy. 

A. Forprce.—Frrata is the plural form of erratum, mean- 
ing the faults of a printer or author, inserted in the beginning 
or end of @ book. 

E. O.—The French phrase “ n homme de cabinet" means a 
studious man, and “/! ne sait ni A ni B,” he imquite illi- 
terate. 

Lavra F.—A good recips for removing freckles is to put 
1 oz. of alum end 1 oz. of lemon juice into @ pint of rose 
water; mix well together, and then apply. 

W. B.—The terms and conditions upon which boys are 
received into the offices of atterneys vary accord to cir- 
cumstances as various as cach respective case may 

G.S.B—No agreement in writing having been anes, 
you are not compelled to take the rooms. The lan 
must rest contented with the forfeiture of the n—_" 

W. H. D.—It would be scarcely etiquette to address a 
brother's wife's sister “‘ My Dear Sister.” The style in which 
you should address her depends upon your with 
the lady. 

Jacx Frost.—Your course is simple indeed. Ge to Doc- 
tors’ Gommons and obtain a copy of the will, which will 
cost you from Is. 6d. upwards, according to the number of 
folios. 

J. E. H—1. Any stationer will supply you with drawing- 
pencils. 2 We have repeatedly stated that we make 
no charge for the insertion of communications in these 
columns. 

Manion.—You are correct ; the phrase, ‘Right, according 
to Cocker,” originated out of the rocker, for mathemati- 
cal correctness gained by —— = the arithmetician, 
who was born in 1631, aud died 

Maagx.—The salary of the phe = of the metro- 
politan police courts is 1,500/.; the other magistrates receive 
1,200. The chief clerke 300/. to 500%, other clerks 75i. to 
3002. 





A Youxo Morner.—The more an infant sleeps naturally 

when itis first born the better. If in perfect health, the 

child, during the first two or three months, will sleep almost 
incessantly, awakening only when it requires food. 

Jaspzn.—The liquid named phosphorized oil is perfectly 
harmless, and will, if rabbed upon the face or hands in a 

iark room, afford much amusement, presenting the ap- 
pearance of a mask or gauntlet of tire. 

LyqutrER.—To be enabled to sue in forméd pauperis itis ne- 
cessary to swear that you are not worth five pounds, except 
your wearing-appare! ; an attorney and counsel will then be 
assigned you by the court without fee. 

MacFARLANR.—The best red ink may be made by taking 
two grains of good carmine, half an ounce of rain water, 
twenty drops of water of ammonia, add a little gum arabic; 
this will make a beautiful ruling-ink for ledgers and bank 
purposes. 

M. Hart.—A King or Queen ant of England is at 
liberty to marry a subject. The yal Marriage Act of 
George LIL prohibits any other member of the Royal Family 
of England, descended from the body of George IL, to 
marry without the consent of the Sovereign. 

Jor Sutton asks the respective heights of Salisbury and 
St. Paul's Cathedrals. The former is in length 474ft.; width 
at transept, 210ft.; height of spire, 404 ft. The latter is in 
length 510ft.; width, 250ft.; height to the dome, 370ft.; 
the escent to the ball is by 616 steps; cost 747,974/. 

KaTHLEEN.— We fee] flattered at our fair correspondent's 
appreciation of our tales. In reply to her question we must 
however state that it is our endeavour to please all readers. 
How we succeed in that effort “ Kathleen "’ herself answers 
when she tells us that while she prefers the continued 
stories her father prefers those that are short. 

Jzssiz.—To dye feathers blue mix two pennyworth of oil 
of vitriol with the same quantity of powdered indigo, and 
let it stand for a day or two, then shake it well and puta 
tablespoonful of the mixture into a quart of boiling water, 
place the feathers in it, and let them simmer for a few 
minutes. 

4. Battey.—Rotterdam Fairlasts for about a fortnight, and 
people resort to it from a great distance, both on pleasure 
and business. It is something like an English festival, with 


ite shows and booths, music and dancing, and all‘the merri- 
The bootns are 


muent that once enlivened Greenwich Fair. 





fitted up after the fashion of London coffee-houses, divided 
into com where the visitors —— themselves by 
eating a sort of sweet fritter, kkled with sugar, made by 
women who sit outside m id baking them. The 
North F; a girls resort there, not for the sole pur- 
pose of making purchases; object is te procure 
husbands, for ehich these blue-eyed and ruddy-faced 
damsels bedeck themselves in costly and ornaments! head- 
dresses, the value of which Me oy from 16l. ? on some 
cost as much as 100. They ere composed of pl yes 
cap and 0 retin, cy covered ae witho cis att mm 
cay som case t! 7 
- are sold to enable them to be interred 


A Constant Reaper is an impatient, if not s careless reader, 
for we duly answered his question in ty last number. Our 


readers should eee A in mind that in consequence of the 


number of commun ns we receive weekly and our vast 
circulation it is imperative that a month, or at least three 
weeks, elapse before we can print our answers. 


Hnva.—l. Any newsvendor will supply you with the 
journal you name. 2. The duties of a companion to a lady 
depend entirely upon the tastes and rements of the 
see ono and fawn hw station in life" In high life they 

her drives, read to her, play, sing, 
eck ty at cards—in fact, te act the part of a poor 
relation living en famille. 

Pappy Carty writes Fae age and at random, if not in- 
coherently. By in the aid of some intelligent friend 
gave the prosuncietion ond mot Gc orihegreghy of tes 
gave not 0! y 

hrase. “Paddy” must be « careless reader indeed not to 

ave observed the words “is pronounced as if written.” 


N. J. E. K.—1. The strings of serene eh. 
The three frst, E B and @, are, like the aan | 
violin, called the treble, and the other hich are of 
Si alering tao ty ouran scope constitute the bees 
All the strings are tuned by f. the third, which 
is tuned one-third below the at ae andwriting would 


be good without the deqstchen angondes to some of the 
letters. 


PRESS ON. 
There was a time—ah, me! este ref 
en @idst walk 4 vale; 
reses blow, 


Sieunintosae tiie: 
While in the radiant seemed to lie 
A happy future shrined for you and L 


Thou wouldst to future days a name, 
Whose sound echo through the realms of space, 
And startle al! the nations with its fame. 
While men shel pause ita brilliancy to trace ; 
Within thy bosom glows a living Gre, 
That urges thee for ever to aspire. 
Press on! aspire! win the wighed-for goal, 
And@ on its summit let th A 
Thou shalt see earthly clo: 
While the flushed s 
And none shall greet thee with grace, 
Than she who pauses now these totrace. IC. 


ALYRep THe Gugat.—1l. Try "s abridgement of 
the History of = ore ~~ is very cheap, and to be obtained 
of any bookseller. fter the preliminary examination 
dae Yt of age to bearticled. 3. There is 
no fixed premium on es. This varies accordi: 
cumstances and arrangement. You may be any 

but cannot be adniitted an attorney under ont 
dwriting good. 

rr Newspaper Reapsr.—1. It is not true, as so frequently 
and ignerantly asserted, that Abyssinia is an unknown — 
unexplored country. From 1400 the land has-been visited 
explored by Ew There are many books in = 
literature upon the subject, and mapsalso. The best df the 
latter is beng ner that so recently published, under au- 
thority, by Wyld. 2. The King or Emperor Theodorus is 
fifty-two years of age. He has been twice married and has 
two sons. 

Lirtie Lity.—1. Undoubtedly want of exercise and a habit 
of lounging may have retarded your growth ; certainly they 
could not have tended to increase either your stature or your 
health. 2. Without doubt walking exereise, short of fati 
and frequent tepid bathing will promote your general beef? 
and, although we do not think that after the age of eighteen 
it will increase your physical height, such habits will as- 
suredly improve beth your mental and bodily vigour. 

Pearte Lzicn.—l. To make # good depilatory take 2 oz. 

of pearlash, 16 oz. of fresh burnt lime, and 2 oz. of sulphuret 
of potash, reduce them toa fine powder in a mortar, then 
put it into closely corked phials. The part must be first 
bathed with warm water, then a little of the powder made 
into a paste must be immediately applied; should it irritate 
the skin, wash it off with warm water orvinegar. 2. Hand- 
writing pretty and ladylike, but would be improved by being 
less slanting. 
Frora.—The following is a good way to clean looking- 
glasses: Take a newspaper, fold it small, dip it in a basin 
of clean cold water, when thoroughly wet squeeze it as you 
would a sponge, then rub it hard all over the surface of the 
glass, taking cere that it is not so wet as to run down in 
streams—in fact, the paper should only be thoroughly mois- 
tened; let it remain for a few minutes, then rub the glass 
_— again swith a piece of dry paper till it looks clear and 
bright. 


roll, 
our glows; 


An Invatip.—The Royal Hospital for Incurables is situated 
at West Hill, Putney Heath. It was instituted in 1854. It 
is not merely @ charity for the pauper class, os per- 
sons having no homes are admitted as ersons 
having homes, but without means, Sloe pensions of 20/. 
perannum. The members are elected in the months of May 
and November. You slrould OW oes to the “no i of the 
Royal Hospital for ll, Poultry, who will send 
you a form of application and ether particula 

Rosz.—1. A good sance for the oem of gravies 
is a small quality of Worcestershire sauce added to double 
the anrount of and carry sufficient to cover the top 
of a threepen: peoniy-piece tts will impart a delicious favour. 
2. An exce sauce f>r cold mest or poultry msy be made 
by putting a ty blespornful of chopped onions into. a stew- 





pan with onepf Chi's vinegar, one of common vinegar, three 





——__., 
a 


of water, two of mushroom eatsup, two of Harvey's sauce, 
anda pint of malted butter; let it simmer until it becomes 
proyeny thick to adhere to the back of the spoon, then 
add half a teaspoonful of ted sugar. 3. Handwriting not 
bad, but evinces too much carelessness, which, if avoided, 
would greatly add to its improvement. 

M. J. J.—Take our advice, by no means attempt to “ stop" 
your teeth ; by so doing you will cause if unnecessary 
pain, and in the course of « few years your teeth. For 
the toothache—that is, to alleviate the pain—use a littl 
campho: chloroform ; it is soothing and not injurious. 
Your better plan would be to have your teeth examined by 
& dentist; if yeu cannot afford toconsult a respectable prac- 
pe pens ‘ou will find a surgeon dentist at any hospital, who 

ly give you advice gratis. 

aad —You are Bee the wilds of Abyssinia will 
be found to be one of the hunting-fields in the 


Seotnaion giraffe, Rca m, bastard, rhinoceros, koodo. 

eroer au — ciapeinger param bo 
owl, m » b 

ciips, wild boas, rebate plover. onkeys, hares, 


temove the oil, then rub some of the liquid on well, and let 
it remain until the next day, then rub it off wi 
brush, the process to be if necessary; the barrel 
must be next washed in soda-water, and afterwards well 
rinsed in clean water, then = capes either with a burnisher 
or with a brush and bees 

Leopotp.—It is rather ‘iticalt to define what constitutes 

& gentieman, bat the follo are some of the charaocteris- 
pas No gentleman will ever of @ superior education 

Iwo; be wil never beast of goed health before aa 
= himself ; will never boast of good health before an in- 
valid, or f good fortune to.one bent down under 
misfortune's Denes, stroke; he will strive to attain nobie- 
ness of soulend manliness of character. Truthfuiness, in- 
tegrity, and politeness, mark « af in 
action as well as word; be Gu Gl peseees © ceed 
temper. 

Onariis Newcastie, twenty, medium height, dark, and 
with 100/. per angum. 

Wie and Omariz Coomas, with good incomes, 
pm dark, and handsome. Respondents must be fair 

ladylike ; money no object. 

byte eighteen, tall, fair, and ladylike. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, and geutiemanly, between twenty and 
thirty; a resident in or near Kent preferred. 

Fanny, between seventeen and eighteen, 4 ft. 10in., brown 
hair, hazel eyes, fair, and a cheerful disposition. Respon- 
dent must be of medium height and fond of home. 

Lizzy P., twenty-two, fair, light blue eyes, brown hair 
rather pretty, and and domesticated. dent must be 
older. 

pad gpery nb bagi gray eyes, dark hair, 

looking, and thoroughly domesticated. Respendent 
must be tall, with dark hair and eyes, and fond of home. 

E.tzxr D——v, nineteen, 5ft. 4in., brown hair, hazel eyes, 
fair complexion, and will have money when twenty-one. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, and in a good situation. 





A.M. P., ‘teen, tall — slight, fair, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, chee business-like. Respondent 
must be fond of home, kind fand affectionate; a mewber of 
the Church of preferred. 


M. D., twenty-two, 6 ft. lin., light hair, fair, with 5507. 


per annum. dent must be an Englishwoman about 
twenty, tall, stout, good looking, domesticated, and 
with a taste for music. 

Janet H. 


. by py lin., fair, light bair, gray eyes, 
good looking, fond of music, thoroughly domesticated, and 
will have money on her wedding-day. Respondent must 
be tall, with aark hair and eyes. 

Lrryand Jona. “Lily,” seventeen, medium height, light 
hair, blue eyes, and good looking. “Julia,” sixteen, tall, 
brown hair, blue eyes, and goodlooking. Respcudents must 
be about seventeen or eighteen, tall, dark, and have good 
salaries. 

Hannan and Lavra. “Hannah,” twenty-two, medium 
height, fair, and blue eyes; tespondent must be tall and 
fair; whiskers indispensable. “Laura,” eizhteen, tall, 
ladylike, dark eyes and hair; respondent must be tall, dark, 
handsome, and have a moustache. 

Communications REceIveD: 

Park OareEw is seers to by—“ Lily Masland,” well 
educated, tall, and dar 

W. A. T. by—" 3. A. “et who thinks she would suit; has 
no money, but a cheerful and affectionate heart. 

Lizziz C. by—“ John Axon.” 

Auice R. by—“Harry Howard," twenty-two, 5 ft. 8in., 
good looking, sepeney connected, and very fond of 
home; and—‘‘John Howard,” twenty-three, 5 ft 9in, ine 
good business, with a salary of 3007. per annum and a pros- 
pect of partnership. 





Part LIV., ror Novemper, 1s now Reavy. Price 6¢. 
*,* Now Ready, Vor. [X. of Taz Loxpox Reaper. Price 
4s.6d. 
Also, the Trrtz and Inpex to Vo. IX. Price One Pest. 


.B.—CoRRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRFSs. THEIR LETTERS TO 
tur Epiror or “Tae Lonpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, W.C. 


tit We cannot undertake to retum, Rejected Manuscripts. 
ee et ee us voluntarily, @uthors. should retain 





1 Published for the Proprietor, at 334, 
trand, by J. Warsow. 


London: Printed 
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